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ABSTRACT . • ^ • 

x Jr The three primary aims^of this report were to 
investigate whether or not the single gratifications associat 
the use .of .different mass -media form 'some gratification dimen 
more basic in their .riatufe; to explore in wh,at .way these^dime 
are- related to the actual, mass media Content choices of "tti^a 

:he way education Is related .to the kinds^ 
Lned from media .and to the /kinds of 'conteji 
.The data for- these inquiries Were collect 
various/ groups of people in Finland. The. first chapter discus 
background of the report. The . second chapter discusses' the- st 
of gratifications, examining such topics as dimensions, of ' 
gratifications associated wit^i mass media, 1 use and summarizing 
conclusions. The third chapter discusses .'dimensions of gratif 
and content choices, examining such topics as . relationships b 
' gratif ication dimensions and content choices with respect to 
/ newspa-pers and summarizes the conclusions. The fourth chapter 
discusses' education and the dimensions ' c/f* gratifications and 
choices. The fif th 'chapter - contains a stimmary and final concl 
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1. THE BACKGROUND OF THIS REPORT 

o 

According to Katz, Blumler and Gurevitch (1973) the beginning 
of the so-called "uses and gratifications 11 research goes back to * 
that of empirical mass communication research. Such studies were 
welj^ represented in the La zar sf gld - Sta.nto n collections published 
in 1940, 1944 and 1949. After these, however, activity in this 

r 40' 

research area grew rather slowly and was, at least in proportional 

terms, depressed by other. areas, for instance that of the effects 

% 

of mass media. Only the last years have witnessed something of a 
revival of direct empirical investigations of audience uses and 
gratifications. And this has happened not only in the United States 
but also in pther western countries'^. 

Ip Finnish mass communication research the inquiry into the 
audience's images regarding the functions of mass media was already 
included in the first larg e-scale ' a ud ieric e survey financed by the " 
Finnish Broadcasting Company. This was conducted in 1965 . The ideas 
on which the study of f tine t ion- imag es was based in this survey orig 
inated from the Steiner's book (1963 ). After that for a few years 
questions concerning these images were asked in nearly all inter- 
views aimed to map out the audience's mass media use habits. This 
kind of data collection as well as a more detailed inquiry into * 
this rea-earch' area were, however, discontinued after some years, 
because the problem of uses and gratifications was no longer held 
import ant . % r * ' 



An example of, this was the Conference of Uses and Gratifications 
St ud ies , *heLd in Stockholm* in October 1973. 'This Conference has 
also inspired the present report, although I did not participate 
in it. 



The different Finnish data concerning the audience's function- 
images bf the mass media have not yet been totally utilized. Some 
of the main results in these studies have been reported in Finnish 
(Littunen and Pietiia 1967 * Nordenstreng 1969bi Pietiia 1969b and 
1970b). Some studies touching this research have also been published 
in English (Nordenstreng 1969ci Pietiia 1969a, 1970a and 1971). 

Our purpose here is to utilize some part .of the data mentioned 
in order to present a more general picture of the Finnish afudience 
uses' arid grat if i6at ions. The scope of this report is, however, 
rather limited, but it has been planned as ; the first report in 
series of three to four dealing with this question. Here we are . 
investigating first, whether or not the single gratifications 
associated with the use of different mass mejd'ia form some gratifica - 
tion d intensions mor»e basic ift their 'fiat ure . If such dimensions cat* 
be observed our second task is to explore in what way these dimensions 
are related to the actual mass media content choices of the audience . % 

In order to make our research problem more precise we must clarify • 
somewhat the way of thinking c haract er i st ic o f uses and gratifications 
studies. Th^e basic paradigm behind'these studies can perhaps be 
described in the following way (K. Pietiia 1973 ): 

1. We have an individual with various needs, trying actively to 
# sat isfy t hem . ^ * 

2. One possibility for this need satisfaction is offered by 
mass media. 

3. Selection of mass media contents according to. ireed arousal 
and consumption of them takes place. 

4. As a result of this activity the needs are satisfied and the 
'tensions reduced - until'the needs make themselves felt again 

and a second, roQnd begins. 

4 • 

In the uses and gratification^ studies the bafcic phenomenon to 
be studied in the context of mass media use and consumption of 
their content is composed of the humatt needs. This point of departure 
is well reflected -in the following description of these studies 
(Katz, Blumier and Gurevitch 1973, 7 ): 5 



• Some of these 'investigations be£in by specifying needs and then 
attempt 'to trace the extent to which they are gratified by the 
media or by other sources.* Others take observed gratif icat iohs 
us a .start ing -po in* and attempt to reconstruct the peeds which* 
are being gratified. Yet others focus on the social origin* of 
and ience expectat iofns and grat if icat ions. 

This poi^nt of departure can*bef evaluated from several points of 
view. We may first ask what is the purpose of such uses and gratifi- 
cations studies. Tor instance Emmet t (196^8) has suggested that mass 
media institutions should aim tc maximise the gratifications that 
the< audience , in all its var iety , der ives from the services offeree^. 
In the light of , this sugg e.st io n s t.he purpose and necessity of uses * 
and gratifications studies seem tp be clear. The Emmett suggestion 
has, however, been criticised on the basis that .it for instance 
emphasizes individual needs, not taking into account tho more general 
rfee^s of the whole of society ( Nordenst reng 1970j cf. also Norden- 
streng 1973 , 84-8*5). - ^ 

Although we nay accept that |One of the important goals for mass 
media functioning is to increase the satisfaction their content 
gives to people, another question is whether or not this satfisfac- 
t ion is most fruitfully described in terms of need satisfaction . 
This remark issues from* the vague nature of the concept . of need. 
Even the st^unchest defendors of uses and gratifications studies 
admit that the definition of need or needs and their measurement 
have been 'far from satisfactory (see. e.g. Ka/t z , Blumler and 
Gurevitch '1973 , 23-24 and 26-28). 

The vagueness of this concept is well reflected for instance in 
tJi^ fact that suggestions for the most suit able ty pology or frame- 

work of needs, vary co ns id sra bly bet ween different res ea re hers (see 

• • * 

Katz, Blumler ind Gurevitch 1973 , 12-ltf^ cf. also Lundberg and 

Hulten 1968 , 53-54). Consequently it is not surprising thai the 

0 . * 

theoretical and empirical Work regarding the relationships between 

different contents and needs gra\if ied by them has not advanced 



very far. fhso the methods designed to tag the different needs or 

gra t if icat ions obta ined from the media for these needs vary, f rom \ 

'« 

relatively simple and straightforward techniques to more indirect 

• • .1 , • 

ways (see Katz, Blumler* and Curevitc h 1973 , 26 ),^ , 

In this situation there are two possible iQodes of approaching'*/ 

the problem.- Either the concept of need must be so far r'efined that 
* • *. 

it will- have explanatory power or some new angle must be found. The 

✓ «• 

purpose of this report, however, is neither. Because we here present 
-results of data collected several year^ ago, we are bound to the* 
rather unsophisticated thinking that at that time guified our data 
collection. The above cr it ical . r emark s are presented in order to 
provide ^ b^sis for evaluation of the results reported here. . 

• • > x 

• Let us now take a closer look at the Concept of gratification. 

*In the context of need-sat isfact ion .t heory this concept denotes the 

effect that the content of ma&s media may have on the receiver. In 

other words, some content may or, may not gratify some special need 

of the receive^. In this respect the conceptual relationship between 

needs and gratifications seems to be quite simple. B"ut actually by 

reason of the twofold* nature of the concept of need it is not so. 

On the one hand needs can be co'nceived as motives leading to 

contacts with objects thought to satisfy them. Tn 'this case the 

contact behavio ur of an individual is understood in terms of his 

needs . On the other hand needs can be conceived as phenomena which, 

are gratified by pontacts with objects. In this case the need 
* ^ * 

satisfaction of an individual is understood on thg'basis of his 
co nt'act beTtav io ur . Now it is important a to not e t hat from t he need s 
gratified by some object we cannot draw direct conclusions as to 
those needs which caused the contact with that object. 7 

TKe above reasoning indicates two different approaches in uses 
and gratifications studies. Either we can'try to describe or 



explain the content choices of receivers in terras of their needs 
or describe of explain their needs satisfaction in terras of the 
mass media content they have r»ec eived • *Tfre concept of gratification^ 
is useful primarily # in the latter case. This depends on the relation- 
ship between- nteeds and gratifications, which is of the nature d'e- 
scribed- abovs , namely tharf from the gratifications afforded by a 
given content we cannot directly conclude what needs caused t*he 
selection of that cojrtent. 

The two approaches can, of course, *bg united in' research for 
instance^ by first mapping out the motivational situation of individ- 
uals, then observing their media behaviour and lastly auryeying 
the gratifications they have obtained from'it. At theoretical level 
they are undt ed by the concept of learning . That is, if people , 
while using the media learn what kind of c6 nt enj/gra t if i es what 
kind of needs, then the motives leading to selection pf certain 
content can be understood in terms of gratifications gaijaed froq^ 
it. Another question is whether such learning lakes really place . 
and whether actual behaviour is determdned by such phenomena. When, 
however, these thoughts are taken into account, the second sentence 
in the paradigm presented above is turned into the following: He 
has 1 earned that a certain content in mass media is able to satisfy 
these needs. 

This concept of learning is fruitful for other reasons, too. ' 
Namely if an individual learns that a given kin4 of content is able 
to gratify a given need, he is at the same time forming an j.mag6 
concerning the function of that -kind of content from the point of 
view of his need satisfaction* On the basis of such function- 
images of contents he may also form images concerning tha functional 
roles of d if f er ent med ia as a whol e. 

8 



On the othfcr hand it is clear that such ^earning does not take 
place solely on the grounds of personal experiences. Most probably 
it is also , affect ed by -the c ult ural . sta ndard s and values prevailing 
in the environment where the individual lives. In fact the images 
assigned to different kinds of content or t,o different media by. 
cult ural standard s c^^affect tfie image-formation of an individual 
more than his personal e l xper i enc e s • And what i s mor e , the need s 

to be satisfied by mass media # content may be produced to a great 

• __ _ * 
•extent by -these cultural standards, 

« • 

This preceding reasoning is important from the point of view M 
of the^ measurement of gratifications. Qne of the simple techniques 
is the following (cf. Lundberg and HultSn 1968 , 200-201). We first 
form a set of statements dea l ing wit h puVpo s£s for which a certain 
kind of content or a medium as a whole cap be used. These statements 
are presented to respondents and their task is to rate which of 
them describe 'their consumption of the content or their use of * 
the medium in question. They can also rate by a jiumerical scale 
how adequately each of^them describe it, by assigning a high score 
to those purpose-statements describing it well and a low score to 

* V % 

those describing it -badly. r . * * 

• * * * 

On the basis of such ratings <we then conclude that the content 

or medium in question gratifies best those purposes obtaining on 

c 

the average high scores. We are, further, apt to conclude that the 
functional role of that content or medium is to gratify just«these 
purpose^. But because the outside pressure of cultural standards 
may"*affect people's image-formation', a difficult question arises.. 
Does the content or medium in question r eally gratify those purposes 
receiving a; high median score value, or does this'result simply ' v / 
reflect a culturally determined conception as to the nature of 
that content or medium? In the latter case the use of the word 
gratification would be % quite misleading. g, c 



There is another difficulty, too. As* Augedal (1973 , cf. also 
Lundberg and riultln 1968 , G9-7.0) has pointed out, cultural standards 
may also have an effect on the acc eptabil ity .of different purpose- 
stat erne nt s. In ot her words,' some purposes have a higher pr e St igpft 
than others in t tve context of a prevailing culture. For. instance 
the purpose of raising one's general knowledge is surely held in 
greater esteem than that of getting away from da ily^ worr ie s . If a 
respondent's react ions'td the purpose-statement sare determined 
by such prestige factors, the answers cannot describe gratifications 
obtained from the content or medium in a very truthful way.' 

These are difficult questions indeed. But they are not the only 
ones." We have previously argued that on the basis of gratifications 
gained from a given content we cannot directly assume the needs 
which have caused the selection of it. Despite this we can say 



that this co nt ent may gra? ify some needs. But what is now the 



relationship between a giten purpose-statement or grat i£ica t ion* 1 
and a heed? That is, can we derive from a give.n purpose-statement 
directly tfhe .need lying behind it or not? Katz, Blumler and 
Gurevitch (1973 , 14) have set forth some suggestions as to what 
kinds x>f gratifications correspond, to what kinds of needs, but 
these remain at the level of speculation. They have only face 
validity. * 

If the need s beh ind d f erfcint grat if icat ions ca nnot be d*?r ived 
directly, are th^re sonie indirect ways? If we for instance observe 
that some pmr-pas^-^Al^aneiit s . h*v^fvg -- a GonG -ept-u aXly Similar content • 
form empirically one single dimension, ±his result -ay be understood 
and interpreted in terms of som e ' underly ing need which is reflected 
by these purpo se-stat em ent s. But this is also a co»ncl us ion having 
only face validity , because the appearance of the dimension may 
depend on totally other factors than needs. Thus, owing to the I'O 



vagueness of^fthe need concepts and theory, there is no generally 
acceptable way to demonstrate what needs underlie d if f er enf grat i- 
f icat ions. 

% W.e drew a distinction above between two approaches possible in 

uses and grat if icat ians studies. o£ thesethe latter has had a 

clear dominating position, as can be seen from studies quoted in 

Lundberg's and Hulten<s bpok ( 1 968 , 1 97 -381 ) as we£l as from the 

«* 

description of those studies by«Katz, Blumler and Gur evit c h ,c it ed 

previously (see page 3). The researchers have thus mainly been 

i 

interested in description of what purpose*? of the audience are*' 
gratified by different content or media or for what purposes they 
are used. Perhaps it should be emphasized that most of these 
studies have been descriptions of people's funct ion- images rather 
than real attempts at explanation of the^ir need satisfaction by 
their content or media choices. 

The former approach, the description or explanation of'the 

,f i 

audience's media and content choices in terms of their needs, has 
not, as far as I know; advanced to any 'extent^ worth mentioning. 
There are of course difficulties connected with this^kind of 
ap'proach. Some could, however, be overcome by using experimental 
methods \in need arousal. After that mass media behaviour of 
experimental and control groups could be invest igat ed and compa- 
red.^If it is frequently observed that the arousal of a certain 
need leads to higher use of a certain medium or consumption of a 

* 

certain content than the non-arbusal of it 9 we could conclude that 

the need in question causes that kind of mass media behaviour. 

<> 

These viewpoints will perhaps suffice to form a background for 

the results cn the following pages. In the terms used above* we are 

# njre trying to describe the structure of people's f unct ion-images 

* nd the vay nass media as vail as other, similar institutions 11 
-Li. 



, are weighted according to them*. Our second purpose in this report 

differs somewhat from'the usual* descr ipt ion of people's function- 

images. W$ iPi namely investigating whet h±r or no* f*eo^* is^ring 

a given msdiu* for. giv#n purposes select a 4-iff«re«t ki«4 of 

co-nt^nt -from it t ha rv p«opl e us i-ng it- far -at t^er -purposes • We are 

thus tryirfg to describe how different gratification^ obtained 

f?om media are related* to the kinds df content consumed fr6tt thequ 

Some hypotheses regarding these relationships will be presented 

after examination of the structure of function-image's in t»he 

? ' • 
following chaoter. 

In the previous pages. we emphasized that the formation of people* 

function-images concerning mass media may depend only partially 

ofc'th^ir personal masjs media experiences. Among other factors 

the cultural pressure prevailing iri t/he environment may affect this 

formation. If thi's is true, people belonging to d if ferent Subculture 

may develop func t i&n- images differing from each oth^ # *One phenom- 

• » 

* 

enon contributing to subcultunai differences between people is the 
level of thei^ education. Consequently the third aim in this report 
is to investigate the way education is related on the one hand to 
th$ kind* of gratifications obtained from meiia and on the other 
to the kinds of content consumed from them. 



12 
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2. THE STRUCTURE OF GRATIFICATIONS 



The operational measurement of gratifications asspeiated with ' 
•mas*s media use is based on the assumption that "people are suffi- 
ciently self-aware to be able to report their interests and motives 
in particular cases or at least tor recognize them when confronted V 
with them in an intelligible and familiar verbal formulation"* 
(Mc Quail, Blumler and Brown 1972 , 143; cf, also Katz, Blumler-. and 
Gut ev itch 1973 , 10). As we emphasized in the previous section it 
cannot be taken for granted, however, that reported gratifications 
correspond to real gratifications obtained froip some content or 
med ium . 

Our point of departure here is that reported gratifications 
associated with the use of a given medium reflect the function ^ 
images people have concerning this medium. So far as 'these function- 
images ^re based on personal need -sat i s fact io n experiences they 'will 
reflect real gratifications. But there is in this report no way to 
show how far the f u net ion- imag e s are so based. Therefore it would 
perhaps be better^to speak only of function-image instead of , 
gratification. But since the latter^term is very commonly used we 
- will not reject it but use both words to^denote the reported 
gratifications. < » " , 

By the structure of fu net ion- images we mean the relationship 
between different singl e grat if icat ions. We expect that gratifi- 
cations similar in their type and content will tend to form clus- 
ters of th^ir own. If suab clusters are found, then obviously ther.e 
is behind the different single grat ideations some gratification 
or f unct ion-ima«ge dimensions more basic! in na^ure^-Xhe present 

13 



11 



report will -not. however., offer any hypotheses as to the nature 
and content of such dimensions. , 

In th^^previous section we presented a way commonly- used in 
grat if icat ibn^ea^jurement . When gratifications are measured by 

X 

. \ * * 

purpose-statements in the way described , -however , two things should 

be kept separate from each other. The one is people's conception 

of the intensity or salienc y. of^the different purposes or goals 

for them, the oth-jr is their conception of the instrumentality 

of media in fulfilling these goals (see Lundberg and Hultgn 1968, 

56-62 ) n -We did not, however, keep them separate, which causes some 

trouble, in -int erpfetat ion of the results. 

e As Lundberg and Hulten (1968, 74-88). point out, there are several 

po ssib^^Tnacl es of selection and formation of piy?po se-stat ement s 

fop/the study. The best way naturally is to derive them 6 on the 

basis of; some relevant theories or frames of reference on the one 

hand, and on the basis of open-formed pilat studies on the other. 

In the first of the fo rt hcom ing % st udie s the purpose-statements were, 

however , formed on the basis of a previous study made^n the United 

States. In other studies to be descr ibed^here the formation of 

them is based more on theoretical viewpoints. 

In our inquiry into people's function-images of mass media the 

media stud-ie4 were newspapers; television and radio. In exploring 

^he possible dimensions of gratifications or function-images we 

are not, however, restricted solely to gratifications associated * 

with m.ass media use. For the purposes of comparison also the 

structure of gratifications associated with the use of libraries 

and jOtli participation i*n adult education will be examined. 



12 : 

2.1. 'Dimensions of gratifications associated withrn:ass media .use 

The data for this inquiry were collected in summer 1967 in 

connection with a readership study of a / newspaper published in. 

a sourt h-ea st ern town in Finland. X he * dat^ were collected by mailed 

* * 
questionnaires, to which a 'total of 303 persons answered. This 

number was only 33 per cent of the total ©riginai* sample. 

Out of the fgrPpur po se^stat ement s used in this study eight 

were* formed on the basis of statements used by McLeod, Ward and 

Tanc ill ( 1965 ) in their inquiry into the relationships between 

alienation and media gratifications. In ^election of statements 

they were guided by the idea that 'reasons 1 for mass media use 

can be divided into two broader classes: namely info rmat ional 

and vicarious . The latter class comprises the use of mass mediaT 

for 'escape 1 or for substitution of more personal contacts. For 

both of the classes three statements were formed. In addition 

to these six statements another three pointing at 'other reasons 1 

were formed . 

In our study sort e. of the statements of McLeod, Hard and Tancill 
were phrased quite differently, while some others were phrased in 
an almost identical way. One was rejected and two additional state 
ments were formed. In tie questionnaire these statements were set 
down as "different reasons for mass media use". The respondent's 
task was to rate with a' seven-point scale how adequately earch of 
these "reasons" described his use of the mass media. The media to 
be rated were the newspaper which sponsored the study (this will ♦ 
from now on be referred to ask the local newspaper or LN), other 
newspapers (ON), television (TV) and radio (RD). &i 1 

Thus a respondent having access to all of the four media had 
to make 40 ratings (four media rated along ten purpose-statements) 
The presentation form of the question was such that all the media 
— 1 
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the respondent had access to were first rated according to the 

first purpose-statement f then according to the second and so on, 

t 

These purpose-statements are presented in the following tables. 

In ord.er to get a general picture of the way the different - ,% 

media ratings were linked to each other a factor analysis using 
the 40 ratings as separate variables was performed. It was natu-J . 
rally computed 6nly on the basis of those respondents having access 
to all of the four media in question. The first thing worth noting 
in. the results obtained is that the ratings tend to have a rather 
cumulative pattern. This is reflected in the fact t hat the f ir st 
factor expla ine£ almo st a ha If (46 per cent) of the common var ianc e' 
explained by the ten factors taken into account. (This sommon vari- 
anc^e was 69 per cent 'of total variance,) Thus it seems that if 
media are rated as highly used for one purpose they are rated as 
highly used for other purposes, too, and vice versa. 

In this factor analysis no clear medium-bound factors were 
observed. By a medium-bound factor we mean such in which all the . 
pur pose-statements associated with a given medium have high load- 
ings. On the contrary, the factors were more grat if icat iorr-bo und 
in their nature. 0 By this again we naturally mean such a factor in 
which all four media within a single purpose-statement or within 
a group of* them have high loadings, 

According^to this result it seems that people can morg readily 
discriminate between different gratifications than between differ- 
ent m ed ia wit h in s ingl e grat if ic at ions\ That is % if one say s t hat 
a given purpose describes well his use of one med ium , l^e is apt 
to say that^ it describes well his use of othei* media, to6,*and 
vice versa. Thus the different media seem to have a common basis 
in per fo rm ing t he ir f unc t ions , al-t ho ugh some grat if icat ions are 
gained more readily from a given medium and some other from 
another medium. This will be considered more closely later on. 



On the basis of this result we formed new gratification varia- 
bles measuring gratifications associated with media use ^in general 
The values^of each o'f these were simply means of the values the 
respondents had attached to the media within each single purpose- 
statement. This procedure enabled us to take into account also 

those respondents not having access to all of the four tnedia. 

* 

A factor analysis was then performed on the basis of these general 
gratifications. Here the cumulative pattern of ratings was even 
clearer than before. The first factor out of the fdur ^aken into 
account explained 75 per cent of . the common variance covered by 
them (this comrnon variance was 58 per cent of total variance). 
The second factor explained only 17 , the third 5 and the fourth 
3 per cent of common variance. * 

j 

F According to the formal criteria for selecting factors for 
rotat ion only the first two would have been admitted. Owing to 
the theoretical attract iveneas of the third factor it was decided, 
however, to take the first three factors into it. The results cff 
the var imax-rotat ion is present ed in Table 1 . 

In the first factor most heavily loaded are the following state- 
nxnts: "to ^ot ^iwiy from daily worries", "to bring some excitement 
into my life" and "to pre vent feel ing s of being alone".* These 
three statements are, in fact, just those three formulated by 

McLeod, Ward and Tancill for the class of vicarious r rea sons*. A 

u 

Thus their intuitive conception of the existerhce of such a cluster 

of ••reasons 1 has gained empirical support. Besides these three t tfe^ 

statement "to pass my leisure time" gains a 'relatively high loading 

in this factor* This first factor clearly describes the use of 

mass medid for purposes of diversion or f escape f from daily routine 

Thus it is called the dimension of diversion gratifications. 

' ' — * 
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Table. 1. Dimensions pf gratifications associated with the use of 
mass media in general. Var imax-rotat io n with three 
factors (N = 3 03£ ^dec imal points have been omitted). 

pur pose -st at events * factors 
CI use mass media in order ...) ( I II HI 

. ' 1 • 

to gather information on the background of 

d if f er ent events 

to keep, me up with t t he timp^X 

to get away from daily worries 

to bring some excitement into my life' 

to prevent feelings of being alone >• ~ . 

to get help in* solving problems 

to get, something to talk about with others 

to enjoy reading, watching or listening to 

to pass my leisure time 

to gather information on new products 



In the second factor .there are Only two statements having a 
considerable loading: namely "to gather information on the back- 
ground of different events" and "to k£ep me up with the times". Both 
of these are among those McLeod ,* Ward and Tanc ill formed for the 
class of informational 'reasons'. So^ their intuitive conception 
of the existence of this kind of cluster of 'reasons' has also 
gained empirical support. This factor is not, however, called the 
dimension of information gratifications, because the content of 
these two statements is rather inart iculat e. Their common denomina- 

9 

tor is not information in any precise sense but in broader terms. 
It is perhaps best understood in terms of orientation. On the basis 
of this int erpretat ion this factor is called the dimension of 
or i ent at ion grat if icat ions . 

The third factor is more obscure than the preceding two. Only 
one of the purpose*-stat $jnent s\ namely "to get help in solving jg 
problems", has a loading over .50. 'Also the statement "to gather 
information on riew products" loads slightly higher in this fajctor 
than in the second, where it also loads considerably. Semant ically 
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considered both of these statements deal with information in quite 
a practical or 1 ut il itar ian 1 • sense. Of the remaining statements 

4 

the only one having a corresponding utility content, namely "to 
get something to talk about with others 11 , also gets quite a high 
loading in this factor, thus supporting the conception that this 
factor represents the use of mass media for practical or utility 
purposes. It is therefore called the dimension^of utility .gratifi - 
cations . 

At least in Sweden the structure of mass media gratifications 

has been studied in a similar way (Kjellmor 1973; cf. al so • Mc Qua il , 

j \ 

Blumler and Brown 1972 ). Unfortunately the report I have of this 
study contains neither the purpose-statements used in it tior thfe 
numerj^al results of factqr analyses performed there. In any^ carse 
the factor analyses yielded three factors, which were named -as* 
follows: "Freedom from' responsibility and role obligations 11 , "Self- 
improvement" and "Social utility". On the basis of the verbal char- 
acterization of these factors it seen^s that the fiivst of them corre 
sponds to our dimension of diversion gratifications, the second 
th.t of orientation gratifications and the third th^t of utility 
•;nt if icat ions. 

An important question is how the emergence of these factors 
found here can-be interpreted. In setting out the background of 
this report we said that if purpose-statements having conceptually 
similar content form one single cluster or dimension this result 
could k& understood and int erpret ed in^ t erms 'of some underlying 
need. Such an interpretation would perhaps be £he mast u^ual in 
tnis case. 19 

But the emergence of these factors can be understood and inter- 
preted in other ways,' too. For instance it may be that people have 
got accustomed to think aboat mass media in terms of entertainment:, 
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* 

enlightenment (orient at ion) and pract ical informat ion. In * that 
case the emergence of the factors would perhaps only mean that 
people are reacting in a logically consistent way, on the basis 
of the kind of verbal usage .vis-a-vis the mass media they have [• 
learned,' to the verbal stimuli in the purpose-statements. We will 
return to this problem of int erpretat io^jiat er on. 

In any case the results thus far show that the ratings of media 
along the different purpose-statements show a rather cumulative 
pattern. This perhaps refl ect/TN^ general evaluat ion of ma ss media. 
If they are valuated, they are rated high on the statements, and 
if not, they are rated low onVthem. Behind this general tendency 
toward cumulation there are, however, some dimensions of gratifi- 
cations differing somewhat 'froin/each other. Thus we can say that 
while thepe is a general tendency to aasign relatively similar 
values to the media on all of.the purpose-statements, there is 
also a tendency to rate the m«dia in an even more similar way on 
t ho se pUrpo se-stat ement s form ing concept ual^clusters on the ba s is 
of their semantic proximity. 

Different factor analyses corresponding to the one above were 
also performed for each of the four media being rated in this study. 
Those respondents having no access to the medium for which each 
particular analysis w^s performed were left out of that analysis. 
- Tjhe general cumulative tendency of ratings was, as before, clearly 
perceptible in these factor analyses. Ifi the analysis for local 
newspaper the first factor out of the four taken into account 
covered 76 per cent of the common variance explained by them to- 
gether. In th.e ana ly sis tor other newspaper s the correspond ing fig- 
ure was 69, in that for television 70 and in that for radio 75 per • 
cent. In the analysis for local newspaper the corrfmon variance ex- 
plained by the four .factors was 59 per cent of total variance, in 
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Table 2. Dimensions of gratifications associated with the use of 
local newspaper and other newspapers. Var imax-rotat ions 
with 3 factors (N=303 for local newspaper and 241 for 
other newspaper^). 



purpose-stat ement s 



factors for 
local news- 
paper 



factor s fgr 
other news- 
paper^ 
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Table 3. Dimensions of gratifications associated 
television and radio. Var ima x-ro tat icin 
(N = 2$% for television and 296 for rad 



factor s 
t el e vi s 



wit h the use of 
with 3 factors 
io). ' ♦ 

for factors for 
ion rad io 
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that for other newspapers 57, in that for television '53 and in 
t hat for rad io 58 per c ent . 

In spite of this clear cumulative pattern the first three fac- 
tors were included in rotation in each of the factor analyses. 
This decision was made on the grounds described earlier. The re- 
suits of varimax rotation are presented in Table 2 for local and 
other newspapers and in Table 3' for television and radio. 

• it is easy to see from these tables that the dimensions of grat- 
lfications obtained for the different media resemble each other 
very clearly, in the first factors for each medium the same state- 
ments have high loadings as in the analysis above. The same holds 
true concerning the second factors, although tlie second factor for 
♦local newspaper alsp includes the statement "to gather information; 

on new products". The third factors, on the other hand, differ some 

» 

what from each other. In the third factors obtained for television 
and radio, the statement "to* gather' information on new products" 
gains'a considerable loading. Also the statement of social utility 
("to get something to talk 'about with others") gains a relatively 
high load-ing in them. The third factor obta ined fpr ot her news- 
papers resembles these except that the statement of social utility/ 
loads higher in the first than in this third factor. In the third 
factor obtained, for local newspaper the situation is slig-htly dif- 
ferent , because the st at em ent of social util ity has it s highest 
loading in it while the statement "to gather information on new 
product's" loads higher in the second than in this third factor. 
Despite these small differences the third factors are, however , 
crucially the same for the different lAd ia . 22 

These factor analyses were al so performed on the basic* of 
* < * 

those respondents who had access to all the four media being rated. 
The factors obtained for the media- were almost identical with the 
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factors described above. - The results of these analyses thus show 
that the purpose-statements form the same gratification dimensions 
within the different media being rated. This confirms our concep- 
tion that^the different media have a common basis in performing 
their functions. A * 

Despite this coition basis there may be differences between. the 
media as to the capacity or instrumentality people Relieve they 
^ h?ve in fulfilling their various functions. It is only natural to 
assume that the electronic media would be rated higher on the 
dimension of diversion grat if ieations than newspapers, because 
the former entail more entertainment content than the latter. 
On the other hand, the newspapers can have a higher score on the 
dimensions of utility and orientation gratifications than the 
electronic media. 

In order to explore the^e suppositions we computed the mean ! 

i 

values of ratings of each of the iftedia on each of the purpose- 
statements. These means are ill ustrat ed ' by graphical curves in 
Figure lj in numerical form they are presented in App.endix l f 
Table 1. In Figure 1 the pur po se- statement s are arranged according 
to the results of previous factor analyses so' that first come the 
statements loaded in the dimension of orientation gratifications, 
then those loaded in the dimension of utility gratifications and 
finally those loaded in the dimension of diversion gratifications. 
Let us first look how the mas^ media in general have been rated 

along the different purpose-statements. It seems that the most 

•/ 

important purposes for which all the media are used are those re- 
flecting orientation gratifications. Of the statements loaded in the 
♦ dimension of utility gratifications only the purpose of gathering 
O 23 informat iQii on new products was consid er ed _ somewhat important! the 
other purposes reflecting this dimension were considered clearly 
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Fip re 1, People's conceptions as to the instrumental ity of differ- . , 
ent media in fulfilling the various^ purposes. Mean values * 

of the media on the purpose-statements ( local newspaper, 

other newspapers, television and radio; high 

means correspond to high ratings)* 
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to get something to 



to get away from 
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to bring some excite- 
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♦ to prevent feelings 
of being alone 
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to enjoy reading, 
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less important. Finally of those statements loaded in'the dimension 

* 

of diversion gratifications the only one considered somewhat impor- 
ts' 

tant is the 'play-like* (see Stephenson 1967 ) purpose *of enjoying 
the sheer activity of mass media use* Oth,er purposes reflecting this 
dimens4on are held in clearly lower esteem even if there are consid- 
erable differences between the media on these purpose-statements, 

tn this context it should be remembered that on the basis of these 
results we cannot draw any conclusions as to the goal intensity or 
salience of these purposes for people in general, because wo^did not 
separate this from media instrumentality. These results are, however, 
markedly in keeping for instance with those of Lundberg and HuXtJzn 
(1968 , 94-98 and 170) when they measured the goal intensity of various 

24 
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purposes independent of media ratings. By this. close correspondene e 
we naturally mean that purposes pointing at orientation or inform 
mat ion have be«n considered far more important than^those pointing 
at diversion or* f p*rape ! . This can mean either that the orientation 
purposes are in people's minds really more important than the diver- 
sion purposes^or that the former are socially tnore legitimate than 
the latter. In the lafterv case social conditioning would have affec- 
ted the responses. $ 

• Our rvesults in Figure 1 ma-y also depend on other factors than, 
social conditioning. Perhaps they have been determined, for instance, 
by the fact that the common usage vis-a-yis mass. media, at least in 
Finland, emphasizes their information function. And even if the 
results did give a trutfiful picfure of how the mass media are ex- 
perienced. by the auiience, they could be interpreted in at least 
two different ways. The first interpretation would be*that in the 
context of mass media use the goal intensity of orientation purposes 
is higher than that of other purposes. The second would be that the 
me:lia are fulfilling them better than the other purposes, although 
the goal intensity of the latter could be even higher than that of' 
orientation purposes'. As goal intensity and media instrumentality 
were not separated from each other we cannot decide between these 
int erpretat ions. The decision would not however bring us very far 
because we do not know to what extent the responses are free from 
social conditioning and/or commoji usages, 

When considering the differences between the media we observe 
that electronic media, especially television, nave been rated* higher 
on the statements reflecting diversion grat if icat ions' than news- 25 
papers. This confirms our supposition presented before. Our supposi- 
tion concerning the media instrumentality i*i fulfilling the utility 
purposes is also supported r cept that on the social utility statement 
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television has a higher score than newspapers. On t he other hand 
our supposition regarding the orientation purposes does not gain 
■ support , because television is rated higher than newspapers on. 
botr of the statements reflecting this dimension* The media diffe- 
rences are, however, relatively small with* respect to th^ra* 

y 

again it is hard to decide whether these results truly reflect ' 

how far* people* use the different media in order to gratify their'* 

different purpo-ses. THe function or grat if icat ion .prof lies of media 

-in Figure 1, as comprehensible as they themselves are, may only 

~~^m4rror the common media conception prevailing among the audience, " f( * 

which is not necessarily the same thing as their capacity or in- 

• • 

str ument al ity in fulfilling the purposes in question, 'So the remark* 
* 'set forth above should be taken' into account also with respect to 
these results* * 

But if the results describe the reality in a truthful way, we 
could conclude that- of all the four media being rated television 
gratifi best the most of the purposes proposed, -It s functional 

role would tuus be the most versatile* Of the remaining media the 
functional role of newspapers weights o n *or ient at ion and utility 
gratifications while that of radio weights on diversion gratifica- 
tions, although it it> far behind television in this area. These ; 
results correspond more or less to those obtained in numerous uses 

j 

and gratifications studies elsewhere. 

*» 

2.2. Dimensions of gratifications associated with library use and 
with participation in adulrf education 

tU:fc~s ue 50 on to in examination or relationships between t 
media gratifications and content choices we will surara<ari2e some 
results obtained in studio^ of gratifications associated w*t h some 
other 'mass media -like 1 institutions; namely with library use and 
with participation in adult aducatioii> 

20 
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$ The study concerning the gratifications associated wifh 1 ibx^arj 

use has been done by ?<ertti Ti/ihonen (1972, 86-118 ). The data for 
J * 
this study were collected in 1971 by mailed questionnaires, which 

wer* refurned/by 121 respondents - 80 per cent of the original 

sample. The fcriginal sample consist ed. of people who had taken part 

in, an interview survey a year before and who then had indicated 

that they had used the library at least qnce during the preceding 

twelve mtfnths. So there were no non-users of library in the sample. 

The' select ion and format ion of purpose-statements was to some 

extent guided by the results obtained in the study already described 

On the basis of these results it was assumed that the gratifications 

associated with the use of library would form similar dimensions 

as those found in mass media use. On the other hand, certain assumed 

differences between library and mass media use had to be taken into 

account. It was felt for instance that such statements as "to gather 

information on the background of d-ifferent events 11 or "to keep me 

up with the times" would^not be very adequate for descrying library 

use. They were therefore sub st it>ut ed * by statements dealing with 

needs for information on new issues or for additional information 

on different things. Of the relatively many statements loaded in 

the dimension of ♦diversion gratifications in the study described * 

above some were dropped out while some new ones with utility content 
» 

were added. 

As in the previous inquiry also in this study the statements 
--were set down in the questionnaire as "different reasons for library 
use" and the respondent's task was to rate with a five-point scale 
how adequately each of these "reasons" described his l^fit^ary use. 

Besides this data collection also another set of data was col- 
lected from, a sample of library attendants. These data were also 
collected 'by mailed quest iar.na ir es , which were returned, by .255 

27 
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recpo^ents. This was 80 per cent of the or^gi nal ' sampl e . The 
library attendants were presented with a list consisting of the same 
purpose-statements as the. Users. The task- of .the attendants was 

* * 

to* rafctewith a five-pointy scal'e How adequately each of the purpo- 
ses-statements described the library use of an ordinary client. 
- From now on the formej} set of data' 4 will;, be called .the users 1 
data arA the latter the attendants 1 data. 

Let us first look at the results of factor analysis of the * 
purpose-statement^ in the users' data. There the cumulative pattern 
of ratings was not so, obvious as an the ratings of mass media use. 

The four factors taken into account explained 52 per cent of total • 

* ~~ ~ — - . * 

variance and of this* common variance the first factor explained 
50 per cent, the second 22, the third 20 and the fourth 8 per cent. 
Varimax^rotat ion was performed with the first /three factors. Its 
results are presented in Table 4. This table also contains the mean 
values of the purpose-statements in both the users* and attendants 1 
data. Here it must be noted that the lower the means, the higher 
is- the goal intensity of purposes or the higher is the instrumental- 
ity of the library in ful fill ing t hem . 

Ther^/is a very clear correspojidertce between these factors and 
those /obta ined above for mass media* in general and for each medium *" 
separately. In Table 4 the first factor contains statement s • wh ic h 

w 

deal, with information necessary for pract ical # purposes* It differs, 
however, from the previous factors of utility gratifications with 
respect to the statement of social utility ("to get matters to 
talk . ..") which loads only ;ow ii) this factor. A little surprising 
is that of the two statements dealing with information for solving 
problems only the first ^( "to get help in solving problems 1 ') loads • 
in this first factor while the other ("to get information for* 28 
solving problems ..." ) loa^.j higher in the third factor. Perhaps 
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Tsuo k. Dimensions of gratifications associated with library usfe. 
Var imax-rotat ion with three factors ( N * 121j decimal 
points have been omitted). Mean values of the purpose- 
statements in the users 1 ( mU , = 121) and attendants 1 
CmA f N = 255 ) data . 
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the meanirtg and content of this latter statement has been affected 
by t he stat em ent s prec ed ing i.t . 

The second factor in Table 4 clearly resembles the factors of 
diversion gratifications obtained for mass media use. Both of the 
statements ("to relax ..."..and "to g*et away ...") thought to reflect 
this dimension gain considerable loadings in it. The social utility 
statement has its highest loading in this factor, too. Also the 
factors of diversion gratifications obtained for mass media use 
had a^similar to ne , alt he ugh the soc ial * ut il ity statement had %here 
somewhat higher loadings in the factors of utility gratifications. 

The nature of the third factor in Table 4 resembles that* of the 
factors of orientation gratifications obtained for mass media use-. 
The content, of the most crucial statements in this factor deals with 



the development of world-view and with orientation toward new things. 
They are thus rather general in their nature. In addition to these 
this factor also contains statements having a- more prec ise , .pract icil 
type content ("to find new activity possibilities . . . 11 and "to get 
information for solving ..."). On the other hand, the latter state- 
ments also load in the first factor of utility gratifications. Thus 
the dimensions of utility and orientation gratifications seem to be 
to some extent similar to each other while the dimension of, diversion 
gratifications differs more clearly from th^rn,. 

In the attendants* data a similar factor analysis was also per- 
formed. The dimensions obtained in the analysis were in general • 
quite similar to those presented in Table 4. Thus the; library attend r 
ants tended to rate the gratifications obtained by their customers^ 
alofig the same dimensions as 'did the customers themselves. 

There wer e , ho we ver , some differences between the results obtained 
in these groups. Firstly the cumulative tendency of ratings was more 
obvious among library attendants than among library users. The latter 
discriminated the different types of purposes from e*ch other more 
clearly than did the former. In the conceptions of library attendants 
the dimensions of utility and orientation gratifications were much 
closer to each other than they were among the users. It thus, seems 
that library attendants ten4 to see the gratification area as two- 

dimensional while library users are apt to see it as three-dimension-/ 

t 

a 1 . 

If we look at the mean values of the purpose-statements in Table H 
we observe that in the users* data library use has been rated mo s^ 
highly on the following statements: "to relax or to pass .my leisure 
time", "to gather additional information on various things", "to 
gather information, on new things" and "to widen my world-view". 
On the other statements it has been rated, considerably lower. Of 



the former four statements three loaded most highly in the factor 
of orientation gratifications and one in that of diversion gratifi- 
cations, 

Th6 attendants' conceptions as to the importance of the purpose^ 
in the library use of an ordinary client differ in many respects 
from tho^e of users themselves. Attendants bel ieved firstly that 
the^e purposes were in general * mor e . important than tjhey actually 
seem to be. Sue h d if f er enc es are most cl,ear regarding the state- 
ments loaded in the dimension of: utility gratifications. Corre- 
spond ing d if fer enc^s exist also with respect to statements in the 
dimension of diversion gratifications, even if they are not so clear 

as the former. Regarding the statements in the dimension of orienta- 

* $ * 

tion grat if icat ions att endaftt s 9 conceptions are. closer Jo the actual 

) 

situation reflected in the users' ratings* 

i The goal intensity of the purposes asked and the. instrumentality 

i * * 

of library in fulfilling them were not separated from each other 

in this study either. So it is hard to say which of themMs reflected 

in the results. But neither do we know to what extent these results 

» /- 

have? been affected by social conditioning or by other corresponding 

» * •• > 

factors. If we take the results at face value, however, we might 

conclude that the gratification structure associated with library 
use is very similar to t ho se a ssoc iat ed wit h ma ss med ia use andy 
tha-t library also gratifies best the same kind of purposes as mass 
media. -» 

We will next turn to the study of gratifications associated with 
participation in adult educat ion This study was conducted by Heik- 
ki Lehtonen and Jukka Tuomisto, (1973 , 166-185 ). The data for the 
study were collected by mailed questionnaires aftd .per sanal inter- 
views at the end of 1972 and a^t the bckifcning of 1973. 1*^0 persons 
participated in the study. ..Is was* if per cent .of the original 
sample. 31 ' 
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The select i-on and formation of purpo se-stat em ent s was principal-- 
ly guided by theoretical considerations concerning the goals of 
participation in adult education. Considering first the goals that 
can be envisaged for it from a socio-political point of view the 
.researchers discriminated between four fields of intellectual 

activity which can be servec^ by adult 5 educat ion. These were in 

i, 

brief: * 

- the field o..f occupational skills* 

- the field of abilities for participation* in decision-making 
that takes place at different levels of society; 

- the field of personality development and of abilities for 
enjoyment of cultural and intellectual achievements of 
society, and 

- the field of abilities for studying. 

On the basis of this division it was assumed that gratifications 
obtained from participation in^adult education should form dimen- 
sions corresponding to these general goals. In addition to this 
it was further assumed that participation in adult education can 
also be. guided by more vicarious purposes, for instance by 3 sea*«ch 
for social contacts, by the prestige gained froA studying or simply 
by the need to pass leisure time. 

On the other hand, the selection and formation of puppo se-stat e- 
ments was also guided by empirical findings v in studies described 
above as well as in other st ud ies, d eal ing With^reasons for partic- 
ipation in ad-ult education. In phrasing of statements the assumed 
differences between the 'functions 1 of adult education on the one hand 
ind those of the library institution or mass media on the other 
were taken into account. Guid'ed by these principles the. researchers 
formed all in all 15 purpose-statements for tlieir study. These>re* 
presented in the following Table 5. 09 

* » 

In the questionnaires and interview schedules these statements 
were set down a* "different reasons for studying". The respondent's 
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Table 5. Dimensions of gratifications associated with participation 
• in adult education. Var iraax-rotat ion with 4 factors (M = 
im*0j decimal points have been omitted). Mean values of 
the purpose-statements (m). 



factors 




pur pos e -st a t ern ent s I 

(I will stfltiy in order •••) 

to meet my friends or to become 
acquainted with new people 

to develop my own personality 

to learn useful information for 
leisure time activities 

to raise my general knowledge 

to raise toy occupational skills 

to acquire a new job 'for myself 

to gather .information necessary in 
organizat ional activities 

to gei: some variety for my leisure 
time 

to learn to understand other people 
bett er 

to relax or to get away from daily 
worries 

to make my basic Mucat^on^more Complete 

to find* new activity possibilities in 
my life 

to widen my world-view 

to get information for solving problem?' 
. / of my own or 'in my environment 

to be able to influence affairs in 
soc lety 

task was to rate with a five-point scale how great an effect each 
of the "reasons" would have if he or she were to begin to study 

(respectively if he or she was Already studying). On the basis of 

y • 
these answers the purpose-statements were correlated and factorjpsed. 

This was done ori the basis of all respondents; that is, those having 

nevor p \?t ic ipat ed in adult education were not separated from those 

having at least sometimes participated in it. Perhaps this separation 

would hive been more adequate in the analysis* 33 
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This factorization yielded six factors from which the first four 
were submitted <to var ima x-rotat ion. These four factors explained 44 
per cent of total variance. Of this common variance the first factor 
explained 53 per cent, the second 24 , the third 14 and the fourth 

9 per cent\ The ratings again show a cumulative pattern, although 

i 

it is not so obvious as it was with respect to ratings of mass 
media use above. Table 5 contains results of the varimax-rotat ion. 
It also containg the mean values of the purpose-statements. Again 
it must be noted that the lower the means, the higher is the goal 
intensity of purposes or the higher is the instrumentality of 
adult education in fulfilling them. 

y 

ThB fifrst three factors in Table 5 have quite clear counterparts 
among the factors obtained for library and mass media use above. 
On the other hand there is in the previously obtained factors no' 
counterpart to the fourth factor in Table 5. This is not surprising, 
Jiowever, because the studies described above did not involve purpo 
statements dealing with participation in the affairs of society. 
If such statements had been included in those studies, factors of 
a similar kind would probably have been observed. 

The crucial statements in the first factor in Table 5 deal with 
the development o f ♦ p er so nal ity , enlightenment and world-view. The 
common content in these statements is the raising of general knowl* 

r 

edge. This again forms the basis for orientation in life. This first 

factor thus resembles the d irfTtension^ o f orientation grat if icatinng ' 

obtained in the studies described above. 

The correspondence between this factor and those orientation 

L 

factors found fcrtr mass media use is not exact, because the state- 
ments used in these studies are not the same. But the general tone 
and character correspond to each other. The affinity between this 
factor and t he / or ientat ion factor obtained for library use ts more 
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exact, although there are some slight differences between them. 
The scitejpents : 'tp fina new act ivity .possibil it ies ..." and "to 
get information for solving problems ...", which in the study of 
library -rat if icat ions had their highest loadings in the orientation 
factor^ have in this study their highest loadings in other factors. 

The second factor in Table 5* correspond s clearly to the factors 
cf diversion gratifications obtained in the studies above. The 
correspondence between it an* that for library use is especially 
clear, because in both studies the statements of social utility 
load in these diversion factors. 7 

The statements loaded in the third factor in Table 5 deal mainly 
with practical-type informat ion , * alt ho ugh the statement "to find 
new activity possibilities .J." has a more general nature. However, 
the correspondence between this factor and the factor o f ut il ity 
gratifications obtained for library use is quite clear. Although 
the utility statements in the study of mass media gratifications 
and i n this study were not the same, the utility factors obtained 
for mass media use have at least to some extent a similar tone and • 
character to the third factor in Table 5. * , 

It is easy to see from Table 5 that the factors of orientation 
and ut ility ,grat if icat ions are to som.e extent similar, having a ^ 
number of^commoQ elements while the factor of diversion gratifica- 
tions differs more clearly from them. As will be recalled, the 
situation was similar also in the study of library gratifications. 

The purposes rated highest with respect to participation in 
ndult education loaded either in the factor of orient at ion grat if i- 
cations ("to raise mv general knowledge", "to develop my own person- 
ality", 'to widen my world-view" and "to. learn to understand ...") 
°~ : - - hc /*cto- cf utility gratifications ("to "raise my occupational 
ERJC skills", "to rnake my basic * ducat ion .... " and "to find new*activity 
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possibilities ..."). Because in this study the goal intensity of. 
purposes an 1 , the instrumentality of adult education in fulfilling 
them were again not separated froraea.ch other it is hard to say 
which of them is reflected in these results. 

It is worth noting, however t hat the utility purposes were 
rated rather important with respect to adult education, while they 
were held rather unimportant with respect to library and mass media 
use. Pex*iaps this result reflects that particularly the rather many 
respondent s^ who have participated in some occupational training 
give the utility purposes a high rating. If this holds true, then 
there would be At least some correspondence between actual .behav- 
iour and gratifications obtained from it . . But the result can as 
well indicate that utility function may be more out in the common 
conception of a,dult education than is the case with libraries or 
mass ife|ia. 

Unfortunately the researchers in this study do not present re- 
sult s . deai ing with this question. In another study (Lehtonen and 

4 \ 

Tuomisto 1973b, 2^-29) they have, however,- some results according 
to which the former explanation seems more plausible. 

2.3. Conclusions * 

In the previous pagets we have examined what kind of dimension's 
or factors the ^various purposes concerning the use of mass media * " 
and other 'mass me1 .a -like 1 institutions form in the minds of 
individuals and how they have rated them with respect to these 
purposes. The first result worth 'noting is that the ratings had a 
rather cumulative pattern. That is, if one purpose wa^considered 
s an important "reason" for the use so also were the other 36 
purposes and vice versa. Perhaps this result arises out of the 
general appreciation of the medium or Institution being rated. 
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The- most interesting result is that behind this cumulative oat^ 
tern there were some dimensions differing more or less from each 
other. And what is more, the dimensions obtained for the use of 
different mass media and other inst it ut ions * being studied were 
basical ly the same .* except the fourth factor obtained fox partici- 
pation in adult educatibn. Of these three dimensions the first was " 
composed of purposes concerned with information necessary for 
orientat ion in life, the second of purposes of diversion or 'esca-* 
pe f and the third of purposes having a practical or utility content. 

#«* *> 

Now what 40 these results mean? Is it that these three dimensions 

o 

, reflect the basic 'subjective' functions associated with the use 
of mass media, library and adult education institutions? Because 
these dimensions have been observed with regard to rather different 
institutions, from a local newspaper to ardult education institutions* 
we can perhaps say that there is a^general tendency to rate such 
institutions along these dimensions . But there are reasons to suspect 
that these three are not the only onesj that is, there may be more 
dimensions. At least thfe fourth factor found for participation in 
adult education points in this direction. 

Another question entirely is. what kind of phenomena 'have caused 
the emergence of these dimensions. It may be, as we pointed out 
previously, that people have experienced and learned what kind of 

r 

material offered by the different institutions is able to satisfy 
what kind of needs. Perhaps the emergence of these dimensions is 
based on such experiences and through them on the needs of people. 
If this is tho^ case we could say that the different institutions 
have a common basis in performing their functions. In other words, 
the different institutions could be regarded as functional alter- 
natives to eac h ot her . 

37 
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This explanation does not, however, sound very plausible., 
because it is not sure that such learning takes place solely on 
the grounds of personal experiences. If the formation of izrfages 
as to the functional roles of mass media and'other institutions 
is affected by common cultural concept ions and usages regarding 
their nature and functions, we could not argue that the emergence 
of the dimensions reveals the basic need -struct ur e, behind their 
u«se.. In this case, as we Emphasized previously, the results would 
perhaps only mean that people are reacting in a logically consist-* 
ent wiy, on the basis of the kind of verbal usage vis-£-vis these 
institutions they have learned, to the verbal stimuli in purpose- 
sta t em ent s . 

The results may also reflect subcultural differences as to which 
purposes are appreciated and which ap^ not. If for instance purposes 
involving orientation are in some subculture held in higher esteem 
than in some other while purposes to do with diversion are more 
tolerated in the latter than-Kn the former, then thes.e subcultural- 
ly determined differences could explain the emergence of these 
d intensions. 

It was further observed that the purposes which were rated 
highest with respect to the use of mass media and other institutions 
being studied, were in general those loaded in the factors of 
orientation gratifications. Purposes loaded in the dimensions of 
diversion or utility gratifications were in general considered 
more unimportant as reasons for the use. The only exception was 
found in the reasons for participation in adult education, where 
purposes entailing practical utility were considered rather important 

too. 38 

The purpose-statements loaded in the dimensions of orientation 
gratifications were rather general, unart ic ulat ad and f cJb ic h€-ty pe 
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by nature. »If we in addition to this take into account that the 
attempt to form a coherent picture of the world and life is highly 
appreciated in our culture, we have very good reasons to suspect 
that the valuation of orientation purposes is socially conditioned. 
Perhaps the purposes entailing diversion are also unde* est tmat ed 
on the basis of this social conditioning. On the other hand, 
purposes of practical utility may be more free from cultural 
pressures, but their importance may depend more on various situa- 
tional factors. 

If we take the results at their face value we must conclude 
either that purposes pointing at orientation really have A higher 
goal^int ensity for people th*n other purposes or that mass media 
and other institutions are really more instrumental with respect 
to the former than the latter purposes. We cafcnot decide^ however, 
which of these interpretations is the more plausible because goal 
intensity and instrumentality of the institutions were not separated 
from each other. However, on the basis of results that Lundberg • 
and Hultgn (1968 , 101-107 ) obtained using a sentence-completion 
test it seems that the latter interpretation would be more adequate. 

As can be observed from the previous reasoning, the most crucial 
question Here is whether these results reveal in a truthful way 
thejextent the institutions studied gratify the different, purposes 
or whether they only reflect culturally det ermined concept ions 

4 

regarding these purposes and the institutions in question. And 

there is no simple way of solving this question. Here we have only 

some indirect ways of "testing the pla us if il ity "o f these alternatives. 

If we observe that people who have indicated that they use for 

instance television for purposes of diversion tend to watch moi?e39 

entertainment programmes than other people, tken there is at least 

some correspondence between the reported actual choice behaviour 
I ■ !_ i : 



and reported gratifications obtained from it. Such results would, 
not , however , dec isi » the whole pro blem in our research. Because 
the content choices were not actually observed but only asked, 
cultural pressures may have effects •-•hich produce such corres- 
pondences. 

The way of thinking suggested here can be questioned from var- 
ious points of view. For instance how can we decide what gratifica- 
tions should be related to what content in order to be flble to 
decide between the mentioned alternatives. It sounds natural to 
expect that for instance purposes of diversion should be related 
tc the use of entertainment content or purposes of orientation to 
the use of information content. But if such relationships are not 
found, does this indicate that the results presented in the previous 
pages are not *real * but determined by social conditioning, common 
usages etc.? Of course not necessarily. % 

It should first be noted that the functional role of a medium 
in the mind of an individual may be determined on the basis of the 
most important content it offers for hinu This content, however, 
is not necessarily the same as what he consumes most from that 
medium. It has also been stressed "that almost any type of corttent 
may serve practically any type of function" (Rosengren and Windahl 
1972, 166; c7. also Kat2 and Foulkes 1962 or* Katz-, Blumler and 
Gurevitch 1973 , 33 ), But if we accept that for instance a pure 
entertainment programme or in general programmes falling*in this 
category gratify equally well purposes of orientation and utility ~ 
as those of diversion, then the whole approach of uses and gratifi- 
cations studies seems not very productive. . 
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?. TIMERS IONS OF GRATIFICATIONS AND CONTENT CHOICES 

hen presenting the background of thi^ report we did not pay 

very nuch attention to the various theoretical framework's concerning 

the relationships between the need-basis of individuals and their 

mass media behaviour. One of the best known of such frameworks is 

that af 'chramm (19<*9) concerning news reading. This framework has 

formed the point of departure in one of my previous studies (see 

P-ietila 1969a). Hero we may outline its chief points in a few words. 

Schramm's basic assumption is that news reading - as well as the 

use of mass media in general - must be in some way or ot her . r eward ing , 

In line with Freud's concepts of the pleasure principle and reality 

I 

principle Schramm argues that certain news items offer the reward 
t itemed lately (pleasure principle, the reading offers immediate pleas- 
ure) while others offer it delayedly (reality principle, the reward 
is gained sometimf later). Schramm argues (1949, 260-261 ) that "news 
of crime and corruption, accidents and disasters, sports and recrea- 
tion, social events nnd human interest" furnish immediate reward 
while "dalayed reward may be expected from news of public economic 
matters, soc i*T"~pro bl em s , science, education and health". 

Later Schramm postulated two types of receivers, the rValitv- 
orient eg and the fanta sy -oriented . with content choices consistent 
with their orfvntation type (Schramm, Lyle and Parker 1961, 57-74). 
A* the sane ti>e categories of materials offering immediate vs. |J 
.leli/ed reward ha", been extended to ot her , med ia . For instance in 
electronic media "westerns, crime drama, popular music and variety 
shows" are examples of cont ; ; ; offering immediate reward* while 
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"news, documentaries, interviews, public affairs programs and. 
educational television" belong to material offering the reward, 
delayedly (Schramm', Lyle and Parker 1961, 6«+). 

Let us now see how these -Schramm's cat egor ies . a nd receiver 1 
types fif our results concerning the dimensions of gratifications' 
or function- images. 'Semant ically considered those people using tfe 
media for purposes of d iver s iof wo uld apparently fall in the 
Schrammian category of fantasy-or ientad receivers while those 
using them for purposes of orientation would appatently fall in 
that of reality-orienteq receivers. But how to place those who 
use them for purposes of practical utility? With respecit to such 
content that can have prac-t ical utility for people we can'argue 
that it is not fantasy -type in its nature, but that it can gratify 
immediately those purposes for which it is sought. Thus the »prac~ 
tically-oriented ' people could be placed neither 'in the first nor 
in the second category of receivers. 

Of course it is questionable what the immediate reward means 
in reality. But the whole problem .becomes even more complicated 
if we take into account that there may be more basic 'subjective' 
functions of media than those described in the provipus pages. It ' 
seems, thus, that the Schrammian framework, at least in its original 
form, does not afford- a very adequate basis for the explanation 
of people's media behaviour. There are, however, some possibilities 
for refining it , but we will not dwell upon them here. 

The Schrammian framework has been taken up here because it in 
a way quided the formation of questions concerning people's content 
choices in our 1967 questionnaire. Further, despite its short- 4 2 
comings, it forms one theoretical construction on the basis of which*- 
we can derive hy pot heses^cW erning relationships between content 
choices from a medium and gratifications a ssoc iat ed "wit h its use. 
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These hypotheses are very simple and self-evident on the basis / 
of previous reasoning, 

The first hypothesis is that -the more a given medium is used . 
for purposes o fX>r ientat ion , t he more information content is 
consumed from it. The. second hypothesis is. -nat urally t hat the^ 
more a given med iunr is, used for purposes of diversion, the more 
entertainment contend is consumed from' it . $ Alt ho ug h % he Schrammian. 
fpamework does not ^ive a clear basis fo/ hypotheses concerning 

the relat ionships ^ bet ween At il ity . grat ificat ions and content 

I > % -\ 

choices, we make here* the mo\st natural a ssum R t io/ t hat the afore a" , 

\ r ^ f. * 

given medium is used for purposes of utility, the more content 

having practical value is consumed from it. Such content is in 
•objective* terms composed of advertisements, a rmounc em ent-S;,/ 
advisory programmes etc. ( ' 

The inquiry into relationships between gratification pr function- 
image dimensions and content choices will be" r estr ict ed here to 
local newspaper, television and radio. Vhey will be"* examined 
separately with respect to newspaper on the one hand and with 
r^pect to e^ectro^ media on^the other. The data for the study 
are naturally the- same as those on the basis of which the gratifi- 
cation dimensions were examined. 



3.X. Relationships between gratification dimensions and content 

choices with respect to newspaper ^ 



. v The problem concerning the relationships bet-ween newspaper grati- 

fications and content choices has to some extent bee*> dealt with 
in my previous study already mentioned (Pietila 1969a; this study 
was based on. the same data as our study here). The problem in this 
q previous study was whether we can find empirical evidence as to 43 

what kind of newspaper content is delay edly and what kind imraedi-^ 



content categories (see Ta bl 
concepts of instrumentality") 
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at ely reward ing or, put in other terms, what kind of content' is — 
instrumental and what kind expressive. This problem was tackled 
using thr % ee different procedures. 

We first had several expejrt judges - investigators working on 

. ' * ■ / 

sociological or mass communilcat ion studies - arrange 20 newspaper 

e 6) in order with Respect *to the 
vs. expressivity 6r lelayed vs. im- 
mediate reward. When* these rjankings were cafnpared it was found 
that the judges were quit e Xina nimous as to what kind of content 
is instrumental and what 'expressive in its nature. Sb it was 
concluded that the Schr&mmian concepts do have relevance with * 
Respect to newspaper Content. 

After that we examined the relationships between gratifications 
associated with the. use of the newspaper being studied and the. 
reading of material from it falling . in these. 20 content categories. 
For this examination we formed two gratification scales, one on 
the basis of purpose-statements loaded in the factor of orientation 
gratifications (called the scale of informative reasons) and other 
on the basis of purpose-statements loaded in the factor of diversion 
grat.if icat ions (called the scale of vicarious reasons). It was 
observed that the scale of informative reasons correlated more 
strongly with the reading of material considered as instrumental 
by the- judges than with the reading of material considered as 
expressive. On the other hand the scale of vicarious reasons did 
not correlate more strongly with reading of expressive than with 
reading of instrumental material.. 

In the third procedure we utilized H imm el strand 1 s hypothesis 
that instrumental activities tend to have a cumulative structure 
while expressive activities will have a differential one (see 44 
Himmelstrand 1960, 263-269 ). .It was also found that the correlation 
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between the reading of mat er ials .held as most instrumental by the 

<■ 

judges were clearly higher than those between the reading of materials 
held as most expressive. All these 'tests' thus confirmed the concep- 
tion that the concepts of delayed and immediate reward also have 
empirical relevance. 

The most important result regarding our problem here is that the 
relationships between gratifications and content choices lay at least 
to some extent in the assumed direction. Now these relationships 
fwili be examined more closely. In doing'' this we will proceed as 
follows. We will first examine whether the content categories, the 
reading of which was asked from the respondents, will on the basis 
of their answers form some clusters or dimensions which could be 
interpreted in terms of orientation, diversion and"pract ical utility. 
jf such dimensions ire found, we will secondly examine the delations 
if gratification dimensions to them. 

The respondents had to rate with a seven-point scale, with respect 
j • ♦ 

to each of the 20 content categories* how much or little they read 

that kind of material from the local paper being studied. On the 

basis of these ratings the correlations between the content categories 

were computed. A factor ana-lysis of this correlation matrix yielded 

six factors, which were all submitted to var ima x-rotat ion. These 

» 

six factors explained 46 per cent of total variance. Of this common 
variance the first factor explained 49 per cent, the second 17, the 
third 12, the fourth 10, the fifth 7 and tjie sixth 5 per cent. The 
reading of the different contents seems thus to have a rather cumula- 
tive pattern. The results of the var imax-rotat ion are presented in- 
Table 6, which also contains the m.ean values of content categories. 
The higher the mean of a category, the more material belonging to 
that category is read, 45 
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Table 6. Dimensions of content categories of local newspaper. 

< Varimax-rotation with 6 factors. Mean values of categories 
(m, N = 303 ). * 
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The first factor in Table 6 ie composed of those categories 
which with few exceptions have the lowest mean values'. In general 
the respondents do not read them very much. Thus the emergence of 
trfis factor may not be interpreted in terms of common interest but 
in terms of common non-interest in reading this kind of material. 
The— 2 is, however, some conceptual correspondence between these 
categories, because the most of them deal with special matters. So 
this is called the factor of special matt era . The/je categories were 
not considered very instrumental by, the judges. ^6 
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The second factor is composed of categories dealing with religious.: 
interests. Hence it is called the factor of religious interests , 
i These categories were In general apong the most expressive in 
rankings of the judges. In the third factor the most highly loaded 
categories are editorials, political feuilletons and other material 
on the editorial page. Besides these categories those of foreign 
and national news, and interpretive writings also* have quite high 
loadings in it. It thus represents the reading of * heavy f mat eriai . 

These 'five categories were considered most instrumental by the 

♦ 

judges. 

The -fourth factor is composed o^f advertisement categories and 
it is therefore called the factor of advertisements . 0f< these the 
category of advertisements proper was held rat her . instrumental by 
the judges while that of other announcements was, not. The fifth 
factor is the most problematic of all these factors. On the one 
hand it is composed of categories .which in Schrammian terms belong * 
to. immediate reward content (news of crime and acpident , sports ^ 
news and comic strips) t but the general categories of foreign and 
national news also gain relatively high load ings ♦in it . 

Perhaps t he >load ing & f the latter categories in this factor is' 
caused by t ho sa s j^si^mident s who read foreign and national news of 
crime, acc id ent^aJB sports, while fheir loading in the third factor 
is caused by thole respondents who read foreign and national news 
having a more serVious content. This interpretation seems quite 
plausible, becausk foreign and national news are not subject matter 
but formal cat egor ieV. Thus this fifth factor can be called the 
factor of ' 1 ight y matters . News of crime and accident, sports jiews 
and comic strips were among those categories considered most ex- 
pressive by the judges. _ 

9^ 4 7 



. The* sixth factor^is composed of categories o'f regional a.nd iocal 
events. Also the reading of agricultural matters gains a relatively 
high loading in it. This factor represents interest in local events 
and it is therefore called the factor of local events . These three 
categories were regarded by, the^judges as m'qre instrumental than 
expressive. 

Mow to what ^extent could these six content factors be de-scribed 

in terms of orientation, diversion, an* prac t ical ut il ity ? If we' 

use the Schrammian framework as the^ecisive criterion, then the 

factor of 'heavy 1 matters would correspond most closely to the 

concept of orientation and the factor of 'light* matters to that 

or diversion. The factor of advert isement s would correspond most 

closely to the' concept of practical utility. Also the content* of 

special matters and religious interests may have some value with 

regard to practical utility, at least for those people who for 

instance participate in brganizat ional or congregational activities. 

The content dealing with local events may have importance with regard 

both to orientation and to practical utility. 

On the basis of this cdnceptual analysis we can assume that the 

dimension of orientation gratifications should correlate most* highly 

with reading Q f those content categories loaded in the factor of 

'heavy \ matfers. The dimension of diversion gratifications should 

correlate most highly with reading of those content categories 

loaded in the factor of '1 ight '- matt er s while that of utility 

- - * * 

grat if icationp should correlate most highly with reading of adver- 

t : 3:rent categories. . 4Q 

In order to 'explore these assumptions we formed three sum-scales 
measuring the three dimensions a>f gratifications associated with 
the.us.> of locaa newspaper. The scale of or ienftat ion gratifications * 
was composed of the stat:emen.s "to gather information on the back- 
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ground of different' events" and "to keep me up with the times"; 

the scale of diversion gratifications was composed of the statements 

njg some excitement into my life" and "t-o prevent feeling* 
of being alone" and the scale of utility grat if icat ions of state-* 
ment ( s "to get help in solving problems" and "to gather information 
on new products". This last decision is perhaps slightly question- 
able, because the latter statement loaded slightly higher in the 
orientation than in the utility factor.* 

Similar scales were a^so formed with respect to the content 
categories. Six of them were formed directly on the Basis of the 
factors presented in Table 6. The seyenth was composed of foreign 
and national news, because these loaded quite highly in two different 

factors. The items of these content scales were the following: 

• * * 

- The scale of spec ial matt er s was composed of organizational 
and military affairs. 

- The* scale of rel ig ious int er est s was composed of congregational 
affairs and death announcements, birthdays etc. 

- The scale <fe*J heavy f matt ers was composed of Editorials ,and 
political feu^Ll^etons and other articles on editorial page. 

- The scale of y vert i sement s was composed of advertisements 
and other ann5unc ement s. 

* 

- The scale of ' 1 ig ht y matt er s was composed' of news of crime -and 
accident and sports news. 

- The ^cale on local event s was composed of Regional and local, 
events. 

- The scale of general news was composed of foreign and national 
news. 0 ^ u i 

After the formation of these scales the correlations between the 

gratification and content scales were computed. They ^re presented 

in Table 7. The correlations between the gratification scales and 

content cetegories taken individually are presented in Appendix 1, 

Table 2-. - All of the correlations in Table 7 are positive and <| Q 

almost all of them ire statistically significant at least at the 



Table 7. Correlations between gratification and content scales 
with regard to local newspapet (N * 303). 

gratification scales 
% orienta- diver- 

content scales tion utility sion 

the scale of 'heavy* matters . **0 . 27 .21 

the scale of general news \„ .42 «.3*f .18 

\ 

the scale of local events N^.20 .16 .,09. 

\ 

the scale of advertisements .\23 .20 .06 

the scale of special matters .2$ .24 .21 

.the scale of religious interests .27^ .18 .16 

t.he seal* of 'light 1 matters .23 \ .20 <23 

\ 

-> . - , \ 

level of 5 per cent. There is then a clear relationship between the 
appreciation of the paper in terms of various purposes and the 
content consumption from it. 

Let us then consider, the correlations of the gratification ^ 
scales to the content scales of 'heavy 1 matters* general news and 
local events, which were thought best suited for gratifying the 
orientation purposes. The scale of or ientat ion grat if icat ions, 
correlates clearly more strongly with the reading of 'heavy 1 matters 
and^general news than those of utility and diversion gratifications, 
thus supporting our assumption. On the other hand, the correlations 
of orientation and ut il^ty 'scales do not differ from each othkr 
very much with respect to the scale of local events. It was also 
assumed that content dealing with loc^l events may gratify both 
orientation a-nd utility purposes. # 

With^p^gard to utility gratifications we expected that especially 
advertising content but al$o special matters and religious interests 
would be Abe st suit ed for grat ify ing ut il ity purposes. The result s 
show, however , t hat the scale o-f orientation gratifications corre.- 
lates somewhat higher with reading of these materials that that of 

utility gratifications. This does not support our assumption, 50 

* * .* 

although the differences 'between these correlations are rather small* 
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With respect to the reading of 'light' matters thought to be best 
suited for gratifying the diversion purposes we observe that the 
gratification scales have almost identical correlations with the 
content scale of 'light 1 matters. Again o'ur' assumption is not 
supported, although it should be noted that the scale of diversion 
grdt if ic at iron & ha s^ it s hig hest corr elat ion pr ec isely wit h r ead ing 
of this material, 

In general the results in Table 7 do not give much* support to 
the conception that the type of content consumed from the newspaper 
corresponds to the type of gratifications associated with its use. 
The only result pointing clearly in this direction is the rather 
high dependence between orientation gratifications ascribed to the 
paper and reading of 'heavy 1 and general news matters from it . 

3.2. Relationships between gratification dimensions and content 
c ho ices wit h respect to electronic med ia 

In order to measure the content consumption from electronic 

media we selected the following procedure. The respondents were 

presented with a list consisting of different serial programmes.. 

presented at that time in television and radio. They had to rate 

with a seven-point scale how regularly they had exposed themselves 

to these programmes*. This procedure was thus somewhat different 
# 

from that used with respect to the local newspaper. 

* \ 

The programmes were selected to represent d if fer entv programme 

categories or types: namely the category of news and current affairs 

that of general information and that of entertainment. For radio 

an advisory programme was also included. As in the previous section 

we will here too first explore whether these programmes form empir~ 



Regarding the newscasts they had to indicate, however, to how many 
of these they exposed themselves d^ily (at that time there were 
three daily newscasts on television and fifteen on the radio). > 
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Table 8. Dimensions of programmes with respect to television. 

Varimax-rotation with 3 factors. Mean values of programmes. 

(m , N = 244). 





factors 






programmes • 


I 


II 


III 


m 


newscasts 


11 


±9. 


16 




Wednesday (type: current affairs) 


31 


32 


08 


3.8 


Adventures of the Tammela Family (a Finnish 
serial film, type: entertainment) 


01 


38 


-03 


5.6 


The Untouchables (a serial film, type: 
entertainment ) 


26 


-06 


5± 


4.1 


Mosaic (type: general information) 


69 


11 


16 


1.8 


At the Watershed (type: general information) 


66 


08 


26 


2. 0, 


The Danny Kaye -Show (type: entertainment) 


11 


19 


11 


3.5 



ical clusters which could be interpreted in terms of these categori 

or in terms of orientation, diversion and practical utility. 

The factor analysis of television programmes yielded three 

factors, which were all subnfifjted to var imax-rotat ion* These three 

factors explained 33 per cent of total variance. Of this common 

* * 
variance the first factor explained 89 per cent, the second 16 and 

the third 15 per cent. So the exposure to televisiojf) programmes 
seems to have a rather cumulative pattern. The results of varimax- 
rotation are presented in Table 8. This table also contains the 
mean values of programmes. The higher is the mean of a programme, 
the more regularly it has been watched. 

The factors are quite self -evid ent 1* The first of them is composed 
of the two programmes containing general inf ormat io n . In general ; 
these programmes have been watched very little, which perhaps 
accounts for the emergence of this factor • The second factor is 
composed of news and c urreht af fa ir s programme , besides whic h 
also the Finnish serial film gains a considerable loading. The 
third factor is composed of ent erta inment programmes of foreign 
origin. The programmes in "he second and" third factor have been 
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factors 






I 


II" 


III 


m 


18 


14 


53 


2.8 


30 


01 


53 


3.2 


00 


71 


02 


2.7 


48 


28 


32 


4.1 


76 


-01 


21 


2.7 


72 


05 


31 


2.7 


13 


62 


43 


4.2 


33 


25 


54 
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Table 9. Dimensions ' o f programmes with respect to radio. Varimax- 
rotation with 3 factors. Mean values of programmes (m, 
N = 296 ). 



programmes 

Newsca st s / 

The Mirror of the Day (type: current affairs) 

Eight at the Top (a light music programme, 
type: entertainment ) 

Double or Quits (a quiz programme, type: . 
ent erta inment ) 

A Day in World Politics (type: general 
information of current affairs) 

Arena Debate (a discussion programme, type: 
general information of current affairs) 

A Present in Melodies (a light music programme, 
type : ent erta inment ) 

Letter-Box for Social Problems (an advisory 

programme, type: general information) * 



watched far more regularly than those in the first factor (note that 

the mean of news means how many of the three daily transmissions % 

the respondents have on the average watched). 

The factor analysis of radio programmes also yielded three 

"** 

factors which were all submitted to var ima x-rotat ion. They explained 
* 

49 per cent of total variance. Of this common variance the first 
factor explained 69 per cent, the second 23 and the third 8 per 
cent. Thus the exposure to radio programmes, too, has a rather 
cumulative pattern.^The results of varlmax-rotat ion are presented 
in Table f 9 which also contains the mean values of programmes. High 
means torfrespoAd to high exposure and vice versa. 9 

^Also these factors are quite self-evident. The first of them is 
composed mainly of those programmes containing general information 
of current affairs, although the quiz programme' has also its highest 
loading in this factor. Despite this there is a clear correspondence 
between this and the first *actor of television programmes. The 
second factor is composed of the two music programmes, having thus 



an ent erta ining character. The most crucial programmes in the* 
third factor are news and current affairs . Besides these two also 
the advisory programme gains its highest loading in this factor. 
Despite this the general nature of this factor corresponds to 
that of tha news and current affairs factor of television programmes. 
These three factors, which are basically the same for television 

and radio programmes* are easily interpreted in terms cf the programme 

* *» 
types or categories oresented above. So the existence of such types 

has gained empirical support. It is rather surprising that the 

factors are in such close agreement with these programme types. 

It has namely been observed in some previous studies, based on data 

•> 

V 

i 

collected in diaries people have kept of programmes they have watched 
or listened to, that the programme^ form factors not on the basis „ 
of their content types but on the/basis of their transmission times 
(see for instance Nurminen 1969; cf. also Nordenstreng 1969a, 257 ) # - 
On the other hand, a factor analysis based on familiarity ratings 
of several serial television programmes yielded factors which were 
determined on the basis of programme types (Nq^rminen 1969 , 13-16 ), 
Familiarity with a programme meant that the respondent had seen it 
at least once, but in many c^ses eviien^ly more than once. In a way 
the measurement of f am x± *«/r ity resembles our measurement of program- 
me consumption* The factors obtained were the following: a factor 

/ 

of 'popular programmes* consisting chiefly of Finnish entertainment 
programmes; a factor of foreign serials, mostly thrillers; a factor 
of children's programmes and a factor of factual programmes consis- 
ting mo st ly of current events. 

These factors do not a^ree v*»ry cios' lv with ours* Only the basic 
differentation into entertai nment a nd f ac t uai or in format i ve is 
the same. It may be that the emergence of additional dimensions 
besides these two in studies is more apparent than real, depending 
on what Vind-of programmes have been included in them, 
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Another question is whether the factors obtained here can be. 
interpreted in tern\s of orientation, diversion and practical 
utility. The most problematic thing here is that our study , with 
one except ion, 'did not contain programmes having ♦objective 1 
importance with respect to practical utility. Therefore none of 
the factors obtained can be interpreted in terms of it,. On the 
oUier hand, the factors composed of entertainment programmes 
correspond semantically to the concept of diversion, while the 
two factors composed of geaeral information programmes and news 
and current affairs programmes correspond to \he concept of 
orientation. 

On the basis of this we assume that the dimension of orienta- 
tion gratifications correlates most strongly with consumption of 
programmes loaded in factors of general information and news a nd 
current affairs. We assume fuAher that the dimension of diversion 
gratifications correlates mo sf strongly With cons^ption of pro- 
grammes loaded in factors of entertainment whi<*ef\|he dimension / 
of utility gratifications correlates poorly with consumption of I 
all programmes except the ad ^isc^r^^ on the radio. 

In order to explore these as.uraptions we formed both for tele- 
vision and for radio the same three gratification scales drawn up 
previously for the local newspaper. The purpose-statements on witf.ch 
these scales were based were exactly the same. Also programme scales 
corresponding to the content scales of the local newspaper iere 
formed on the basis of factors in Tables 8 and 9. These scal*fc and 
their items for television and radio were the following,: 

- The scale of news and current affairs was composed for tele- • 
vision of newscasts and 11 Wed ne sday V , and for radio of news- 
casts "and "The Mirror of the Day". 

55 

* scale of g eneral jnformat ion was composed for television 

of "Mosaic" and "At the Watershed", and for radio of "A Day 
in World Politics" and "Arena Debate". 
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- The 'scale of ent erta inment was composed for television of 
. "the Untouchabl.es" and "The Danny Kaye -Show", and for radio 
of "Eight ,at the Top" and "A Present in Melodies". 

In addition to these scales the only advisory programme, "Let- 
ter-Box for Social Problems", was taken individually. After the 
formation of these scales the correlations between gratification 
and programme scales were Computed. They are presented in Table 10. 
^ ^ The- correlations between gratification scales and programmes taken 

individually are presented in Appendix 1 % Table 3. - The correlations 
^ in Table 10 are, again mostly positive, indicating that there is a 

relationship between the appreciation of television and radio in 
terms of various .purposes and content consumption from them. This 
holds true especially clearly with respect to radio. 

Let us then consider the relationships between gratification 
and programme scales more closely. We first observe that the scale 
of orientation gratifications correlates more markedly with the 
scale of news and current affairs programmes than the other grati- 
> fication scales. This is in accordance with our assumption. It 
should be noted, however, thcjt **ith regard to radio the scales of 
utility and diversion gratifications also have statistically signi- 
ficant positive correlations with it. ^ 

Regarding the scale of general information programmes we see 
that the scale of utility gratifications has almost equally strong 
correlations with it as that of orientation gratifications. With 
respect to radio the former correlation is even stronger than the 
latter. If we lr\ addition to this take into account that the scale 
of diversion-gratifications also correlated positively with consump- 
tion of general information programmes, we must admit that this 
result dJ\s not give much support to our assumption. 5C 

With respect to the scale of entertainment programmes the results 
§BJ£ are clearly contrary to our assumption. The scales of *or ientat ion 
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Table 10. Correlations between gratification and programme scales 
with respect to electronic media (N = for television 

and 296 for ~rad io ). 





gratification scales 


- 

television programme scales 
scale of news and current fA ire 


orienta - 
t ion 

.22 


ut il ity 
-.04 


d iver - 
8 ion 

-. 06 


scale of eeneral information 


• 2* 


. 21 


.12 


sc al e of eno er t a i nm pnt 


. 23 


.11 


. 08 


radio programme scales 








scale o<f news and current affairs 


.42 


.34 


.2* 


scale of general information 


.32 


. 37 


. 21 


scale of entertainment 


.28 


.32 


. 22 


ad visory programme 


.34 


. 35 


.22 



and utility gratifications correlate better with it than that of 
diversion gratifications. Regarding the advisory programme we see 
that the scales of orientation and utility gratifications correlate 
equally well with it. Thus not even this result confirms our as- 
sumption very muc/h. J 

Thus our concept ion that the types of programmes consumed from 
electronic media would be found to correspond to the types of 
gratifications associated with their use gains more support only 
with regard to consumption of news and current affairs programmes. 
This result is, rat her similar to that obtained for fhe local news- 
paper in Table 7. The most surprising result in Table 10 is that 
the consumption of entertainment content from electronic media is 
related more closely -to thei*. use for 'serious' purposes of orien- 
tation and utility than to their use for '1 ig ht • pur po s es of diver- 



sion. 



3.3. Conclusions 



In this section we have examined whether the use of a given 



medium for given purposes is related to consumption of such content 
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which in Objective* terms would be best suited for gratifying the 
purposes in question. Our point of departure was that if such re- 
lationships could be established empirically there would be at 

least some correspondence between types of content actually consumed 

<> 

and types of gratifications ascribed to the use of media; 

Regarding content consumption from 'local newspaper and electronic 
.media it was^found that the different content items formed clusters 
or factors which could in. broad lines be interpreted in terms # of> 
orieirtat ion,' diversion and practical utility. The last concept was f 
however, almost unserviceable with respect to the content clusters 
of electronic media, because with one exception we did not ask the 
consumption of programmes having in 'objective* terms some value 
for utility purposes. 

Factors composed of 'heavy' matters and general and local news 
in the case of local newspaper ^nd of new^s, current affairs and 
general information in the case of electronic media were interpreted 
to represent that content 'best suited to gratify purposes of orien- 
tation. Factors composed of -'light' matters in the case of local 
newspaper and of entertainment programmes in the case of electronic 
media were interpreted to represent tha£ content best suited to 
gratify purposes of diversion. Finally, with, respect to the local 

J 

newspaper, factor srconsist ing of advertisements, special matters 
and religious interests were interpreted to represent that content 
best suited for purposes of utility. 

On the basis of t,hese content clusters we formed sever*! content 
scales in order to be able to^analy^e t he r^lat ionships subjected 
to study. It should be ngted that the formation of cont ent^scales 
was not arbitrary, becausj^they were based on the cdntent clusters 
obtained. On the other hand the interpretation of theie clusters 
was as usual subjective, because it was based on subjective concep- 
tions as to the 'common denominator' with regard to each cluster. 
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The most crucial result was that our assumptions gained more 
support only with respect to consumption of 'heavy f matters and 
general news and of news and current affairs^ programmes in the 

case of local newspaper and of /electronic media, respectively* 

n 

In other words, £he more the media were used for purposes of 
orientation, the more that kind of content was consumed from them . 
Other gratification scales were to a far lesser extent related to 
consumption of that kind of content. 

On the other hand, with respect to consumption of other types 
of content similar results were not obtained. For instance in the 
case of f light* matters and entertainment programmes we found that 
their consumption was related equally or even more markedly, to the 
use of media for purposes of orientation and utility than to their 
use for purposes of diversion. Likewise the consumption of content 
of ad vert isement s ,0ppec ial matters and religious interests was 
related more to the use of the local newspaper for orientation 
than for utility purposes. 

Augedal (1973 , 5-8 ) presents some results which elucidate this 
same problem. He found that people who used electronic media more 
for information than for other reasons did not prefer or consume 
more information programmes than those people using them more fpr 
other than information reasons. As a matter -of fact the tendency 
was slightly in the opposite direction. With respect* to newspapers 
he found, however, that people using them for information reasons 
actually exposed themselves more often to information content than 
pjsopl e using them for other reasons, g 9 

On the other hand he found that people using for instance radio 
more for other than information reasons preferred somewhat more 
entertainment programmes than those using it more for information 
.than other reasons. Unfortunately his report does not contain re- 
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suits concerning the consumption of entertainment content from 
other media. These pieces of information show, however, that there 
is a conflict between Augedal's results and ours. The only consist- 
ent finding is that the use of newspaper for information or orienta- 
tion purposes is related to consumption of that kind of content. 

There are, however, some differences i^ measuring procedures 
which might account for the differences between results. But if 
this is not the case the differences are very hard to explain. 
Perhaps they would reveal, then, that this kind of approach does 
not. produce valid results in uses and ,grat if icat ions studies. 

Our chief objective in this section was to gather evidence for 
evaluation whether or not the responses to purpose-statements 
reveal in a truthful way the extent to which the use of mass media .. 
gratifies different purposes. Let us now consider the results 
from this point of view. We will do this separately with respect 
to each of the gratification d imens ions , beg inning with that of 
diversion gratifications. 

Regard ing *t his dimension we found that although it was related 
to consumption of 'light* entertainment content , other dimensions 
had equal or even stronger correlations with consumption of such 
content. This may indicate that responses to statements of diversion 
purpose* are invalid; that is, that they are determined not by 
real gra : if icat ions obtained from media but by cultural pressures, 
common usages etc. 60 

A slightly different interpretation would be that, as the re- 
sults off Lundberg and Hultgn (1968 , 101-107 ) show, gratifications 
for purfcd^fes of diversion are sought not only from the mass media but 
also nu6re extensively from other sources. Therefore it may be that 
diversion statements are to some extent or to some people inadequate 
with respect to the mass media. In other words, people in general* 
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or some of them may not be able to rate accurately their mass 
media use in terms of diversion purposes. Therefore they may* for 
irvstance have relied on general conceptions prevailing in culture. 

In these cases the purpose-statements would be invalid or at 
least unreliable. But there are reasons on the basis of which we 
can at least understand if not exjfla^n why the result did not agree 
with our assumption, although as such it may be both reliable and 
valid. For instance regarding the use of electronic media it has 
been found that content selection from them is largely time-bound. 
It-^iepends mostly on whether one has time for it, and to a fl 
lesser extent on the tyj>es of programmes which are on the air 
that time (cf. Nurminen 1969). Thus the purposes of use asked h^pe 
may not necessarily affect content consumption, although tlvey ma] 




in a truthful way reflect the gratifications mostly obtained from 
it. 

There are at least two objections to this interpretation. Firstly 
we measured content consumption in a rather general way, in order 
to eliminate the effects of the time-bound nature of use on the* 
results. And it succeeded, because otherwise it would be hard to 
understand why the factor analysis of programmes yielded factors 
which could be interpreted in terms of programme types. The second 
objection is that the result was similar with respect to the news- 
paper as with respect to electronic media, although the use of 
newspapers is not similarly time-bound. 61 

Regarding the electronic media another interpretation would be 
that they transmit more entertainment than informaHoi? programmes 
or at least more serial programmes of the former than of the latter 
kind. £6/ it is rather easy to come into contact with entertainment 

imes while the selection of informat ion programmes perhaps 
requires more interest in such content. This point of view could 
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also interpret why our assumption gained support regarding the 

{ 

r .relationship bet ween" or ientat ion .grat if icat ions and information 
programmes but not regarding the other relationships. 

Also ttfis interpretation can be objected to. That is to say, 
why in the case of the newspaper, which contains far more informa- 
tion than entertainment content, was the result nevertheless 

* 

similar to the case. of electronic media. Thus also this inter- 
pretation sounds rather inplausible. 

'When drawing previous conclusions we presented two additional * 
possible interpretations. Orve of them was that function-images may 
ha ve been determined by the most important content , which is 
however, not necessarily the same as the most consumed content. 
The other was that a given type of content may gratify not only 
a given type but practically any type of purpose, which would then 
account for the fact that not only diversion but also other grati- 
fications are related to consumption of entertainment content. 

On the basis of our results we cannot object to these inter- 
pretations. So all we can say thus far is either that the purpose- 
statements reflecting diversion gratifications are invalid and/or 
unreliable «with regard to real gratifications obtained from media, 
or that they are reliable and valid and that the result considered 
here is caused by elements in one or the other of the two last 
interpretations. ^ ^ 

62 

Regarding the dimension of utility gratifications we found that 
besides it the dimension of orientation gratifications correlated 
equally well or better with consumption of content thought to be 
best suited for gratifying purposes of practical utility. Because 
this result is only to some degree consistent with our assumption, 
it again requires some int erpreta t ion. Here we cannot utilize all* 
viewpoints presented above, because statements reflecting utility 
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purposes are apparently tied to cultural prejudices to a lesser 
extent than those reflecting the other kinds of purpose. 

It may be that the nature of utility gratifications differs from 
tfiat of the other gratifications. That is to say, if we start with 
the assumption t-hat there are need* behind gratifications, we can 
distinguish between two typls/of needs; psychological needs and 
needs which are caused by circumstantial det ermif3rat s, The former 
could be characterized as permanent and short-circuit while the 
latter are more situational. On the basis of this division purpo- 
ses of utility would fall in the latter category while those of 
orientation and diversion would be closer tied wpLth psychological 
needs. 

By this interpretation we mean that people havi very likely 
rated the media along the utility statements on the basis of their 
advance experiences. On the other hand, if at this time they have 
no practical problem or other dilemma to be solved, they would have 
no need to seek advisory or other similar content. This is one 
possible means of explaining why the purposes of utility are not 
very strongly related to consumption of corresponding content. 
'If this interpretation holds true, then there is no need to suspect 
that responses to utility statements are disturbed. 

There is, however, at least one other possible interpretation. 
As Lundberi^an^ Hult£n (1968 , 101-107 ) found, advice for everyday 
problems is sought from other sources to a somewhat greater extent 
than froft mass media. Therefore also the utility statements may 
be to some extent or to some prople inadequate with respect to 
mass media. In this case the results would be somewhat unreliable 
and, therefore, also to some extent invalid. 

Regarding the dimension of orientation gratifications we found, 
as we assumed, that it was related to consumption of corresponding 
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content clearly more closely than the other dimensions. But does 
this result indicate that the responses to statements reflecting 
orientation purposes iri\a truthful way reveal the extent to which 
these purposes .are gratified by mass media. Of course not necessar- 
ily. 

We emphasized above that subcultural differences may have affec|L- 
ed the emergence of gratification factors. Also the dependencies 
between orientation gratifications and consumption of information 
content may have been produced by such subcultural differences in 
a similar way. That is, if orientation gratifications and corre- 
sponding content are in some subculture held in higher esteem than 
in some other, then this phenomenon may account for their relation- 
ship. > 

If this is the case we are left with the same dilemma as before. 
That is to say, either the dependencies reflect relationships be- 
tween real conceptions and real behavior or they reflect merely 
apparent conceptions, which are tied together by subcultural stand- 
ards or norms. In the latter case the resoonses both to purpose- 
statements and to consumption quest ions wo ul d be culturally deter- 
mined, having no correspondence to real gratifications and real 
consumption behaviour. Unfortunately we have no means in this re- 
port of solving this dilemma. In the next section we will, however, 
explore the relations of subcultural differences to gratification 
. dimensions and content consumption. 
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'* EDUCATION, DIMENSIONS OF GRATIFICATIONS AND*CONTENT CHOICES 

/fs for instance Schneider and Lysgaard (1953 ) have summarized, 
numerous investigations have shown that in many areas of life be- 
haviour patterns and general life values of people belonging to 
lowir social strata -d if fer from those of higher strata people so 
much that we can speak about different styles of life 1 . The life 
style of lower strata ^people is* characterized by effort for im- 
mediate rewards while in that of higher strata people the deferred 
or delayed gratification pattern is more manifest. e» 

Attempts have been made to interpret this d if f erenc e ^5r instance 
on the basis of differences between occupations peculiar to lower 
and higher strata (Kohn 1963, 475-U76), or on the basis of differ- 
ent life chances in t>e strata (for instance Dembp 1972). This lat- 
ter interpretation means that to postpone pleasure for a time it is 
necessary to be certain that ultimate reward will come and will be 
worth waiting for. If this seems improbable t as it does in lower 

0 

strata, people will take what they can while they are sure, of having 

it. . ! 

i 

It is natural to exjpect that such differences in life styles will 
also appear in conceptions concerning mass media and in their use. 
If we tie in these above points of view with the Schrammian frame- 
work presented previously, we can assume that people belonging to 
lower strata are more apt to associate diversion gratifications with 
their mass media use while people belonging to higher strata are 
more apt to ascribe orientation gratifications to it. Similarly we 

X In Finland Blom (1967) has summarized several later investigations 
O . from different countries which in general support this point of 

ERJC view. (Jf } 
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can assume that the. former expose themselves more often to enter- 
tainment content while the latter expose themselves more often 
to information content* 

If this is the case, however, we meet the same dilemma mentioned 
in the previous pages. That is, such results may reflect real dif- 
ferences between mass media conceptions and use of these people or 
they may reflect only that these people vaTuate purpose-statements 
and media content differently, on the basis of the norms or modes 
of conduct peculiar to their subculture. If the assumed differences 
are found, they would, in the latter case, be only differences in 
reactions to the verbal stimuli in the questions* Perhaps, then t 
there would be no real differences in gratifications obtained or 
content consumption between the different social strata. 

As we said previously, we have is this report no means of solving 
^lis problem. Therefore it would be more interesting if our assump- 
tionswere not supported. If for* instance people belonging to higher 
strata consider statements reflecting diversion purposes as less 
important reasons for their mass media use than lower strata people, 
while they actually consume ^qualJLy much or even more entertainment 
content than the latter > then*there woulcl be a clear conflict be- 
twecn gratifications ascribed to the media and their use. Such kind 
of conflict could indicate that the reactions either to purpose- 
statements or to content questions are not 'real • but determined 
by subcultural norms. There are, of course, also other possibili- 
ties for interpreting such a result. 

Thus far we have spoken rather loosely about different strata or 
subcultures. Here the level of formal or basic education will be 
used as their indicator. While this decision can be objected to, it 
can also be vindicated. Firstly, the correlations between various 
Objective* indicators - occupational status, level of income, 

GO 

> 



level of education etc. - have in general been found to be quite 
high. Secondly, of the different possible indicators education nay 
be the most important particularly with respect to conceptions of 
and behaviour in the intellectual area of life. 

Our point of depart ure_ is, when using education as indicator of 

J 

social stratification, thatxthe differences in life styles are not 
only qualitative but that they, can be described in quant itat ive 
terms, too. By this we mean that the deferred gratification pattera 
should be the more and the immediate gratification pattern the less 
pronounced the higher the level of education. Accordingly we assume 
that with a growing level of education the importance of orientation 
gratifications and the use of information content increases while 
the importance of diversion gratifications and the use of entertain- 
ment content decrease'*. Regarding the utility gratifications and 
the use of corresponding content no assumption will be made. 

Relations of education to gratification dimensions and to 
content choices 1 

2 cording to the above reasoning we are here interested to see 
er the importance of different gratifications and the consump- 
tion of different content grows or diminishes in the assumed way 
with growing or decreasing level of education* In order to explore 
Chis we computed first correlations between education and gratifi- 
cation scales with respect to mass media use in general and to use 
of e*ch medium particularly. Gratification scales were the same as 
usvd previously, ThvSo correlations are shown in Table 11 # 
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Tabic ll^Correlat ions between education and gratification scales 
with respect to media in genera.1 and to each medium in 
particular (SG * media in general,. LH = local newspaper, 
r other newspapers, TV a* television and RD = radio). 
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cational groups to ascertain that the relationships being subjected, 
to invest i>ja^iot* were linear* With few exceptions they were found 
to be co ♦ The couple of exceptions too* pisce in cases where also 
the correlations were low, They were not, however, very interesting 
from the point of view of our problem here* 

The correlations in Table 11 show that with the exception of the 

4 

local newspaper the importance of orientation gratifications grows 
with increasing level pf education, although the coVrelat ions in 
the cuvs of ~>eii<i in general and radio ar*e insignificant. On the 
other h \ nd » the importance <Tt diversion gratifications liminishes 
with increasing levwl of education with respect to all media* These 
:crr«»i4t ions, however* are significant only with respect to local 
newspaper \ nd television* Thus those results hj*ve in l\*oad outline 
supported our jssumptions* although t ne d ep end enc ie s e in general 
Quit^ low 3 nd many of them statistically insignificant. We observe 
further thit th»- importance of utility gratifications decreases 
with ^rowin.; level of education* These correlat ion^ ire statist i~ 
.illy significant with the exception of other newspapers* „ ^ 

In this context it is interesting to see how education is relat- 
. ; o the iimensiens of gratifications issoci|^ed with library use 
and with pa*i£ ic ipat ion in .ult. education* When education in the 
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icrner ^tuiy wis correlated with the most crucial purpose-statements 
ir. Afferent 'factors the following correlations were obtained. The 
ccrr-jtit ion of education with the statement having highest loading 
in th»- orient it ion factor v*^,s -.10, with thai: in the utility factor 

"* r * d J^^< th3t ^ diversion factor -• i3 (Tiihonen 1972, 95 ). 

ir^rte of these correlations is statistically significant due to the 

low numbojr of respondents. 



In the litter study the statements most highly loaded in the 

different factors were scaled to represent these gratification 

dimensions. The correlation of education with the scale representing 

orientation gratifications was .19, with the scale representing 
** 

utility gratifications .12 and with the scale representing diversion 
•;f3t if icKiort5 -.15 (Lehtonen and Tuqmisto 1973 , 178 ). All of these 
are statistically significant owing to the large number of respond- 
ents. 

w». see, then, that with respect to different institutions educa- 
: ion relates differently to the gratification dimensions. The only 
consistent result is that with growing level of education the im- 
portance of diversion gratifications diminishes. The importance of 
orientation gratifications grows with it in the cases 'af mass media 
use and adult education participation, but> not in the case of li- 
brary use. On the other hand, the importance of utility gratifica- 
tions grows witrt it in the cases of library use and adult education 
r> a r t ic ipat ion, but not in that of mass media use.* 

r..rhjps these results indicate that with growing level of educa- 
♦ 

t i ■■ u t hv ; ^hivio ur vis-a-vis the different institutions becomes more 
ri< ior.ii At least the result concerning utility gratifications Q Q 
---intn in this direction, because it sounds reasonable that mass 
ir • n t so valid in this respec£ as the other institutions. 
ERs|C ^t her^ h* jvci , it is sr::ewhat surprising that the lower educated 
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rated library more important tha|fl' t heMugher educated with respect 
• J 

o orientation purposes. This result, however, may be due to chance 
alo ne . 

\ * 

Regarding the mass media the most surprising result is that with 

growing level of education local newspaper is rated lower with re- 

/ 

spect to all gratification dimensions. This result, however, is 
explained in that the appreciation of it in terms of different 
purposes depends on how many and how large other newspapers are 
read. The more and the larger pnpers are read, the less important 
the local newspaper seems to be. This reading of other newspapers, 

a^ain, depends positively on the level of education. 

i 

As we have seen, the previous results supported our assumption 

in broad outline. Let us next sree how education is related to content 

consumption from the media. In order to explore this we computed 

the correlations of education with. the content and programme scales 

presented previously. These are presented in the figure-setting 

below* The correlations of education with co nsumpt io)y^o f content 

categories and programmes taken individually are presented in 

Appendix 1, Tables 2 and 3. 

content scales of sc a 1 e o f ! heavy 1 matters -.19 

local newspaper v scale of general news * -.26 

(N = 303) scale of local events -.09 

/ scale of advertisements -.14 

scale of special matters .12 

scale of religious interests -.06 

scdle of 'light 1 matters -.22 

programme scales o^f scale of news and current affairs .15 
t elevision ( N= 244) scale pf g eneral * infrormat ion .08 

sca^e of entertainment .18 

<v 

programme scales of scale of news and current affairs -.06 

rad io ( N= 29 6 ) scale of general information -.01 

" # scale of entertainment -.15 ^ 

advisory programme ■ * -.07 /0 

Regarding the content scales of local newspaper we see* that with 

x 

the exception of the scale of special matters the reading of all 
the other content diminish^ as level of education grows. This de* 



pends on the same thing as the negative correlations between edu- 
cation and importance of ail dimensions of gratifications associ- 
ated with its use, which was commented on above. So we will pass 
by this result without any further comments. 

Although the correlations between education and programme scales 
of electronic media are pretty small, they are nevertheless a little 
surprising. According to them education is related, not to consump- 
tion of certain types of programmes as we assumed, but to consump- 
tion of programmes of a given medium. That is to say, the higher 
the level of education, the more television and the fewer radio 
programmes are consumed* 

This finding is rather curious, because it is generally believed 
that with increasing formal education time spent on bQth electronic 
media diminishes. However, results obtained regarding this question 
have been conflicting, a^t least in Finland. When it has been asked 
in usual surveys, the results have consistently been in line with 
this belief (see for instance Nordenstreng 1968 or 1969a). On the 
other hand, when it has been measured on the basis of records people 
have kept of programmes they have exposed themselves to, it has been 
observed that this belief holds true only concerning radio listen- 
ing. The time spent with television does not vary with regard to 
educational level in any noticeable degree* 

This conflict between the results i^ rather interesting, because 
it indicates that people with high education have obvious difficul- 
ties when answering questions concerning their television use in 
surveys. It is very likely that these difficulties depend on cuAtur- 
il norms prevailing in higher social strata, according to which 
television watching does not svem to be a v er y * "r e spec t a bi e M activ- 
ity. This same ambivalence has been described for instance by 
Cteiner (1963)* The r,e point" of view make the above result more 
understandable. 71 
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Comparing now the results obtained regarding the relations of % 
education to sjrat if icat ion dimensions and to programme consumption 
wo observe thit these*are in general in the assumed direction. The 
most clear exception to this tendency is that although the impor- 
tance of diversion gratifications with respect to t el evision^use 
diminishes with growing level cf education, the consumption of en- 
tertainment programmes increases with it ♦ This may indicate that 
th<=re is a conflict between norms of higher social strata and ac- 
tual media behaviour of people belonging to these strata* 

There are, it is trufe, other possibilities for interpreting thk 
result. For instance people with higher education may be more able 
to reco^nitze the programmes asked and to remember to what extent 
they have exposed themselves to them* This interpretation does not 
sound very plausible, however, because similar results should have 
been observed also with respect to radio programmes. Another inter- 
pretation would be that people with higher education indeed expose 
themselves more than people with lower education to entertainment 
programmes of foreign origin* This interpretation sounds more plau- 
sible, because the correlation between education and exposure to the 

i 

Finnish entertainment programme ("The Advenjtures of the Tammela 

Family"* see Table 3 in Appendix 1> is negative* 

t 

Perhaps, then, there is no difference between different levels 
of education regarding the consumption of entertainment programmes 

a whole, but a difference exists between the types of programmes 
cr.oosei, so that with growing level of education choices will more 

;>r r-^urs \ Iv b<- Jir^ote-i toward foreign origin programmes. If this 

rr.« cise, there then would remain some conflict between $ratifi- 
^■itioiss i jcritvi to television by higher strata people and their 

c-v r.^u^r-t ion. *J ^ 
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The most obvious result in this section is t however, that educa- 
tion or social position had no very intimate relations either to grat 
ification diroemi ns or to types of content consumed. Despite this 
the relations between gratification dimensions and content consurap- 

considered in the previous section may have been produced by 
education, because in general it was related similarly to these 
variables* We will examine this more closely in the next chapter. 

2. Relationships between gratification dimensions and content 
choices when education is held constant 

The most sensitive procedure for exploring whether or not educa- 
tion has produced the dependencies between gratification dimensions 
3ind content consumption is to compute the partial correlation between 
the latter variables when education is held constant. These/and their 
differences from the original correlations are presented livable 12\ 

This table indicates that education had only a very insignificant 
effect on the relationships subjected to investigation. The correla- 
tions do not weaken noticeably in any case when the effect of it is 
cancelled out. Thus the differences between the different levels of 
education or different social strata regarding the gratifications 
ascribed to med.ia use as well as regarding the types of content con- 
sumed from them are, finally, very small. 

3. Conclusions 

Before we go over to comment on previous results we will present 
some results of Kjeilmor (1973) penetrating the same problem. As 
will be remembered, his factor analysis regarding t he grat If icat ions 
associated with use of television and radio yielded factors which 
on the basis of his description resembled those obtained in this 
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Table 12. Pa.-t.iil correlations between gratification and content * 
seal s of rredia when education is held constant (their \ 
c. _'t .rences from original correlations are given in- I 
t..!:^ nth-sis-j N = J03 for local newspaper, 244 for te' cvi- 
♦ sio- f.T)d 296 for radio). * • 
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study.. When h- correlated indices constructed on the basis of the 

factors with social position, he obtained the following results. 

With respect to television, the correlation j3f social position with 

the index of "sel f- improvement " factor (orientation in our terms) 

was .18, with that of "social utility" factor (utility in our terms) 
t 

-.09 and with that of "freedom from responsibility and role obliga- 
tions" factor (diversion in our terms) -.16. With respect to radio 
the correlations were .10, -.14 and -.11, respectively. y ^ 

These results correspond quite well with ours, although t-iie 
strenght of the correlations varies somewhat. Further, tne correla- 
tions in both studies are rather low. Nevertheless they indicate 
that there are differences between dif^rent levels of education or 



social position as to vhat kinds of gratifications are ascribed to 
the use of mass media. Th * higher the level of education or social m 



less important the other gratifications are held as reasons for mass 

med ia ur>c . 

However, according tc our suits such conceptions are not in 



that content censt^pt ion in different social strata depends more on * 
the medium through which the content is transmitted than on the types 
of it. People belonging to lower social strata seem to consume more 
than people in higher strata content of local newspaper and radio 
while th- latter consume more television content and, probably, also 
content of other newspapers. As we noted before, this ip a rather 
curious finding fro*n the point of vitw of those survey studies in- 
dicating that with growing level of education also the time spent 
with television aiminishes. 

In Kjellmor's study the actual consumption of different xypes of 
programmes was not/considered . Instead of it Kjellmor considered 
attitudinai programme type orientation, which seems to denote appre- 
ciation, not consumption, of different types of content. When he 
correlated rndices formed to represent attitudinai orientation to- 
ward entertainment ? nd highbrow (information) content with indices 
of t *t i ^ ic a : io r . factory, h< found t '.i 'i t wit h respect to ooth ate- 
tronic media the index of the "sei. f-improventent " factor correlated 

with appreciation of highbrow content and that of the "freedom from 
responsibility and rol<j o bl igat ions" factor with appreciation of 
entertainment content more strongly than vice versa* He found further 
that the r»igh«r t h>- r»ociai position was. the more highbrow content 
and the i*vss ♦ nt er t a i nn • nt content was appreciated* 

In a rece nt in^.ish surv ♦ (Sauii 1373) people were asked what 
kind of issues should be treated more on radio and television for 
the programmes to benefit thetf in their everyday life. Although the 



position, the more important the orientation gratifications and the 




followed by corresponding content consumption. It seems 
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question was formed to bring out practical utility, tl.er^ were 
also answers in which wishes for orientation information and enter- 
tainment matters were present ♦ Whsn the answers were classified 

J 

according to the types of knowlei^t wishei for, the following 
differences between less (only elementary school) and highly (more 
than elementary school) educated people were found. 

Of the less educated people 20 per cent wished for or ient at ioji ^ 
information* per cent for information valuable from the point ^ 
of view of practical utility and 18 per cunt for entertainment ^ x 
matters. The figures among highly educated people were 48 per cent, 
50 per cent ^ nd 2^ # ^r c^nt, r e *,pec t ively (the sum of percentages 
in the latter group exceedslOO, because several answers could be 
classified in more than one gategory). We see, then, that highly 
educated people have wished for all kinds of information more than 
less educated people, but that the difference between t h^m is clear- 
| er only regarding information for orientation. 

On the basis of these results it seems that both social position 
and gratification dimensions have stronger relations to apprecia- 
tion of or wishes for different content than to actual consumption 
of it. Thus the differences between life styles of social strata 
seem to affect more the different conceptions andyapprec iat ions 
than actual mass media consumption. From these points of view it 

is important to introduce into thtr study variables concerning con- 

I 

tent valuation (cf. Lundberg and Hulten 1968 , 5 6-64). We have also 

« 

planned to look into this question in subsequent reports. 

Let us finally consider what ocr r -suits in this last section 
indicate concerning the question of the f trut nfulness f of the 'J 
responses to pur po se- st at ementr s . As w t said before, most revealing 
in this re spcc f would have been if the gratifications and content 
consumption had been conflicting wi';h respect to different social 



7* 

strata* ttith few exc ept ions t ho wever , such conflicts were not * 
found. The most interesting of these exceptions was that with 

growing level of education the importance of diversion gratifi- 

- - ^ 

cations with- respect to t elevision d irainished while the consurap- 
t ion of entertainment cont ent from it increased. % 

On the basis of this result and results in earlier sections it 
seems that 'the statements reflecting purposes of diversion are 
most questionable as far as their validity is concerned.. Concern- 
ing the other gratification dimensions the results are on the whol 
in agreement with assumptions. Perhaps the statements reflecting 
these latter dimensions are thus more valid. 
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b. SUMMARY AND FINAL CONCLUSIONS 

In this report we investigated first, with the assistance of 
three sets of empirical data, what kinds of gratification dimen- 
sions i if ferent purposes associated with mass media and library 
use and participation in adult education form in peopled minds. 
Although the purpose-statements used as measuring instruments 
formed a nt her cumulative pattern v i s-a*- v is. al 1 the institutions 
being rated, there were behind this cumulative tendency some di- 
mensions differing more or loss from each other. Most interesting 
was that with one exception these Jimensions were crucially the 
same for the different institutions* 

One of these dimensions reflected the use of tqese institutions 
for purposes of orientation, another their use for purposes of di - 
version and the third their use for purposes of practical utility . 
The emergence of these dimensions is rather understandable Mrth^ 
basis of the conceptions some theorists and invest igatcW^r have pre- 
sented concerning the nature ^and types of knowledge* 

As Tiihonen ( 1972, '92-9**) has pointed out, the scheme of Scheeler 
(192b) concerning thv forms of kncwl^Jre ( Wis Sens form en ) il ready 
has some corr espo nienc e to these dimensions. On the basis of this 
Laniheer ( 1958 , 1 9-30 ) has J i st i ng ui shed between three 1 if ferent 
types of book-reading, whien are called devotional reading, culture 
reading and ichi*?vement reading* Of these ievotionai reading is 
characterized by effort for satisfaction of orientation purposes 7$ 
while thit of ic h i.evement reading is characterized by effort for 
satisfaction of utility purposes^ The relation of diversion purposes 
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; r-.Jcai^.i. concept i; n: cr U£ ^es people, have 

co : ■ '"i tr.o>v inct it ut iens. Also uuoeuiturai dif- 

fer;::-..- to v;h-t p-rpos:<: :r^ appreciated and what not may ac- 
" r:nt ~ r r - r r-i^rg.nc •;• In the latter cases tK? responses to 
y:r?o -r:-iton^r.to way not necessarily tell jr/thin: a.^our the in- 
:i--i:u.i :v.v.J: * -i<ir.J t h- u^>e c f these institutions. 

Th* sane rolls tru* re/rardir.i the reported important of differ- 
• :t pvTo .s r.. *cins f;>r u:;., or ;hes« i nut iVat ions . If we take 

r ** Kit ' ' : : J ■ : " f;c* vdv , ho r, that with regard 

■* .*» ii. o: i w rr-t : tut ions rvrros-s of orientation are the most im- 
vi r ° ■* " " ' thvir us-. Purposes - 5 rt *». iJ o i v vr $ io r^and 

or t - ica* t.*. I-:;*; i.p^rtint in thin respect, with the ex- 

ception o c - !u. :t::., wh-re also the Utter purposes are 

rather ir-c-r>— * : r.r-s vlii tcl^vivioi Se-r-; to meet versa- 
tile ;n fulfill!:.- Jif-r-nt purr^r The functional role of 
newspaper-: is ---p- J >f ro i ?r.t • t ion ini utility purposes while 
^ - f i : :• • ^ 1 ; ^ urps-^. 

in •< vt — • • :o ! -* „ v - . ■ r ~ ... ns ior o f r % t <$ t i : ic it ions 
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\ r. :^ c i;» t - ; t - * > i 



"Tj rciitf i to the types 
> -> ~> f rt o t J -j rvi r t ur e wa s 
- " r ^ • •» i > :o i i o wru by 

i , u r • » u ul a t hen 
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content serving diversion a ni utility purposes. This expectation 

was not confirmed entirely, because content consumption in the 

different strata Seemed to depend more on the medium through which' 

the content is transmitted, than on t h- t/pes of it. Despite this so 

1 

ciai position was in general related similarly to types of content 
consumed as to types of gratifications. The most interesting excep- 
tion was that, with respect to television, the importance of diver- 
sion gratifications diminished with growing level of education while 
consumption of entertainment content increased with it. 

On the basis of these results it is rather difficult to decide 
to what extent the responses to purpose-statements reflect 'real' 
gratifications obtained from media and to what extent they are de- 
termined by cultural prejudices, common usages or subcultural dif- 
ferences. ThiTt are, however , some reasons to suspect that at least 
responses to statements reflecting diversion gratifications are not 
very vilid. In this respect the most revealing result is the follow- 
ing. Of the diversion statements used in the study of mass media 
use one was phrased is follows: "to pass my leisure time". This was 
considered is a rather unimportant reason for mass media use - as 
were also the other diversion statements. In the study of library 
use the same stifement s phrased J little differently, "to relax 
or to pass my K-isur« time"* In this study this statement was con- 
sidered *s the most important ruson for the use* 

One possible interpretation for t hi* conf 1 ict ing result is that 
simply to piss one's leisure t irnt is not very legitimate in our 
culture* rhat is to s*y, it indiciteS idleness or inactivity, at 
least in it 5i Finnish formulation* Put is soon as the concept "to 
relax 11 is idded to it, it sounds fir more legitimate, because to 
relax oneself is in i manner a necessity for life. If this is the C3se 
it indicates that responses to various pur pose-st at ement s , depend 



7 9 

to a great extent on the verbal formulation of then. On the basis 
of this it seems that before we can draw any further conclusions 
as to the goal intensity of different pur pose-st t eraent s or instru- 
mentality nf media in fulfilling them we should first examine the 
social acceptability of these statements. 

This res-^arc h^ha s shown that there are a considerable number of 
^difficulties in uses and gratifications studies, at least if they 
are outlined in a similar manner as here. These difficulties depend 
mostly on the fact that there are numerous possibilities for inter- 
preting the results obtained. Thus, as things are now, the uses and 
gratifications studies would not seem very productive. In order to 
establish firmer ground for conclusions, more effort is necessary 
in refining the concept and theory of need. Also the measuring in- 
struments and research methods in^gN^neral should be submitted to a 
more detailed and critical scrutiny. 
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TaMe i. Kin viiues or purpo ~st it t-ment s with regard to mass media 
ilV - ice ii newspaper, » 2 303^ Oil = other newspapers, 
N • 2*1 v TV s t*-l<->vi9ion v M = 2*** and RD * radio, N = 296).' 

t ':roo se -st a t on ^r. t <> media 

( I * use LN/GN/TV/RD in order . ..) 

to 5 it her informat ion on t he bac k- 
ground of different tvents 

to keep me up with tht times 

to gather information on n^w products 

to get help in solving probi.is 

tc :<_t something to talk about with others 

t^ *^t v.oy fr>om d^iiy worries 

to brin^ sonic exc it«wVnt into my iif^ 

to prevent feelings of being 3 lone 

to piss my leisure time ^ 

to enjoy reading, watching or listening 
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Table 2. Correlations of gratification scale* and education witA 
reading of different content from local newspaper (OGS - 
scile of orientation gratifications, UGS = scale of utility 
gratifications, DGS s scale of diversion gr at if ic* t ions , 
EDUC - education- N - 303 ). 
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3* C>rr*:l u ions o f gr it if icat ion scales arid education with 

consurn pt icn of television and radio pragramm is (OGS = scale 
of orientation gratifications, UGS = scale of utility grat- 
ifications, bOh z scale of diversion gratifications, EDUC = 
* .ducition; N - 2**i* for television and 296 for radio), 
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